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Architectural Record 


Architectural Record 


Do you KNOow today there exists a sizeable buiiding 


; 


market of actual projects-on-paper . contracts to be let 


the day the war ends? 


Yes, contracts for every type of construction halted by 
the war: good residences, schools, stores, theatres, hos 


pitals, et 


This is the market the building specialists of F. W. 
Dodge have isolated as the V-Day Market. It differs from 
the general post-war market in that it will be made up 
of projects for which plans and specifications will have 


been « m ple ted 
They are being prepared now. 


142 BILLION DOLLARS FOR V-DAY... 

A mail survey of 3600 RECORD subscribers reveals 
that one of every two architect-engineers replying are 
active now in designing specific types of buildings for 


construction later. 








AND NOW...A NEW LOW COST 
FOR CONSISTENT ADVERTISERS! 


RATE PER THOUSAND ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Pencil Points 


$19.61 $22.14 $33.31 
RATE PER PAGE—/2-fime basis 
Pencil Points 


$225. $250. $400. 


Architectural Forum 


Architectural Forum 


Only ARCHITECTURAL RECORD delivers 


roven coverage of the V-Day Market 


F. W. Dodge already has accurate information on 
10,000 such projects totalling almost $1,500,000,000 

. and the Dodge V-Day file is growing daily. 

Significantly enough, o/y an organization of building 
specialists like Dodge could know what these buildings 
are—where they are—who is responsible for them. 


RECORD READERSHIP PARALLELS DODGE FILES 

Just as the RECORD is so adequately able to cover 
the current war building market because of Dodge ac- 
tivity reports, so too does it reach those architect-engi- 
neers identified by Dodge reports as now active in V-Day 
specifications. 


That, in a nutshell, is why the RECORD, and only the 
RECORD, is able to give you a bonafide opportunity nou 
to get your products into specifications which in many 
cases will mean orders when war ends... and new V-Day 
bulding begins. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, F. W. Dodge, 
Publishers, 119 West 40th St., New York, New York. 
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duertisers’ Plans for 1943 


Nearly half of industrial advertisers will operate on 


appropriations increased by an average of 26.8% 


@ FORTY-FOUR PER CENT of 
industrial advertisers will operate with 
increased budgets during 1943 ac- 
cording to a nationwide survey con- 
ducted by INpusTRIAL MARKETING. 
Thirty-eight per cent will have the 
same amount of money to spend for 
advertising as they did in 1942, while 
eighteen per cent will spend less. 

Those who have increased their 
appropriations have done so by an 
average of 26.8 per cent, the range 
being from three per cent to eighty 
per cent. In addition, one advertiser 
expects an 150 per cent increase for 
1943, but this is due to new manage- 
ment in the company which is more 
advertising minded and is considering 
the possibility of putting its adver- 
tising on a more representative basis 
for the company’s size and operations. 

The average decrease in appropria- 
tions for those who have sliced the 
budgets for 1943 will be 35.5 per 
cent. Cuts of from fourteen to fifty 
per cent constitute the range, many 
at the latter figure. 

The survey was conducted among 
manufacturers of all types of indus- 
trial equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies, the size of the companies rang- 


By RALPH O. McGRAW 


ing from average to some of the larg- 
est in the country. 
Distribution of Appropriation 

The distribution of the 1943 in- 
dustrial advertising appropriation by 
media and services is shown in the 
accompanying tabulation together 
with similar data on the same adver- 
tisers’ 1942 budgets. The figures 
show the average percentages of ap- 
propriations allotted for the various 
media by those advertisers using 
those media and do not represent a 
breakdown of the composite appro- 


priation. 


Technical and industrial publica- 
tions will continue to get the largest 
single share of the industrial adver- 
tising money in 1943. Those using 
these papers will spend 34.3 per cent 
of their appropriations for space in 
them, or a fraction of a per cent less 
than in 1942 when the amount was 


34.5 per cent. 


General business publications, how- 
ever, will get over fifty per cent 
more money for those using these 
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magazines than they did in 1942. 
These advertisers will spend 21.1 per 
cent of their appropriations in this 
classification as against 13.7 per cent 
in 1942. This trend is reflected in 
comments given further on indicating 
the desire of advertisers to broaden 
their audiences with a view to post- 
war developments. 

Preparation costs for advertising in 
the foregoing publications will re- 
main about the same as in 1942 at 
10.6 per cent of cost of space. 

Industrial advertisers who use gen- 
eral magazines to talk to the public 
are upping their appropriations for 
this purpose by more than twenty per 
cent. Twenty-three per cent of the 
money of those using these media will 
be earmarked for them against nine- 
teen per cent used in 1942. The ad- 
vertisers covered in this survey, how- 
ever, will spend less money in news- 
papers in 1943 by nearly half, only 
2.3 per cent going for that space. 
None of these advertisers have radio 


on their schedules. 


Catalogs, Direct Mail, Etc. 
Industrial advertisers will continue 

their use of publishers’ consolidated 

catalogs, directories, and year books 
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in 1943, allocating slightly more of 
their money for this work than in 
1942. For space in these books, 5.9 
per cent of the appropriation will be 
spent as compared with 5.5 per cent 
last year. Production costs will be 
1.6 per cent of space costs, as com- 
pared with 1.2 per cent in 1942. 

There will be more money spent 
for manufacturers’ own catalogs and 
product literature in 1943 than in 
1942 according to this survey. The 
appropriation for this material in 
1943 is 18.2 per cent as compared 
with 17.6 per cent last year. 

Direct mail and house organs will 
get a smaller share of the advertising 
dollar this year, direct mail dropping 
to 9.1 per cent from 10.5 per cent 
in 1942, and house organs getting 
10.6 per cent against 11.3 per cent 
last year. 

Slightly over two per cent of the 
appropriation has been allocated for 
editorial publicity which is practically 
the same as last year. 

Motion pictures and silidefilms will 
hold their own fairly well this year 
with 1.3 per cent of the appropria- 
tion being marked for them. These 
same advertisers spent 1.8 per cent 
for this service last year. 

Despite restrictions on conventions 
and industrial shows due to the war, 
3.9 per cent of appropriations will be 
spent in this field. The figure for 
1942 was 4.3 per cent. The item 
is still a question on many schedules, 
however. 

It appears that the advice to in- 
dustrial advertising managers to get 
out into the field may be taking ef- 
fect, because 2.3 per cent of the 1943 
advertising dollar is tagged for trav- 
eling expense as against 2.1 in 1942. 
Both figures are higher than in pre- 
vious years. 

There will also be more market re- 
search done this year as part of the 
advertising department’s activity, 2.8 
per cent being allotted for this work 
as compared with 2.1 per cent last 
year. This, no doubt, reflects postwar 
thought. 

Other forms of sales promotion and 
educational literature will take 8.9 
per cent of the 1943 industrial ad- 
vertising appropriation, practically the 
same as used last year. 

Seventy-four per cent of the ad- 
vertisers covered by the survey em- 
ploy the services of an advertising 
agency. 

Many of the companies repre- 


sented in this survey are engaged 
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i} BO YOUR PART ...SAVE YOUR SHOES FOR YOUR COUNTRY i 


Sr HT TEST SAFETY SHOES Divicion of INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. ST LOUIS MO 


Reprints of the main section of the above 
ad, as noted at the top, are being made 
available by Hy-Test Safety Shoes Division 
of International Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
to promote safety and prolonging shoe life 


wholly in direct war production. The 
average breakdown of production for 
the group is: Direct war contracts, 55 
per cent; indirect war contracts, 38 
per cent; own business, seven per 
cent. The average increase in busi- 
ness expected by these companies in 
1943 is 107 per cent; many individ- 
ual predictions run several times this 
figure. 


Copy Themes 


The copy which industrial adver- 
tisers use in 1943 will be very factual 
and practical, generally speaking. 
Comparatively little of it will be defi- 
nitely institutional in character. Sev- 
eral advertisers are in the unusual 
position of being able to make deliv- 
eries of their products and this will 
receive emphasis in their copy which 
otherwise will be of a strictly sales 
nature. Only in a couple of cases 
was the use of advertising for obtain- 


ing subcon tracts mentioned. 


Conservation, how to get the most 
out of tools and machines, technical 
information concerning production 
methods and processes, new product 
applications, substitutes, and mainte- 
nance suggestions will comprise the 
themes of most industrial advertisers’ 
copy this year. Some strictly product 
advertising will be run chiefly to keep 
the equipment in the picture for un- 
foreseen developments with respect to 
postwar markets. 

A couple of interesting comments 
on copy were: “We feel institutional 


advertising is of small value and that 
maintenance, salvage, and other spe- 
cial war themes have been overworked. 
We feel the job of advertising is to 
continue to sell—directly, concretely 
—even when demand exceeds supply.” 
“I firmly believe our advertising must 
become more factual with special ref- 
erence to things the average buyer 
doesn’t know about the product. 
We’re finding out about that now.” 


General Media Copy 


Industrial advertisers who will use 
general magazines and newspapers in 
1943 have for their objectives wider 
and unknown contacts and _ the 
spreading of institutional and public 
relation messages. Some of these ad- 
vertisers state their objectives in this 
manner: “Our big aim is to keep 
our name in contact with postwar 
prospects.” ‘Play up importance of 
distributors.” “To keep sheet steel 
in forefront against new materials.” 
“Prestige building.” “Overcome com- 
placency. Stress importance of war 
effort.” “To acquaint prospects with 
our available services, build up sales 
organization morale and sell our sales 
and service men to prospects.” “Per- 
petuation of trade mark and standing 
in our industry.” “‘Acquaint com- 
munity with company’s war produc- 
tion.” ‘Help the war effort, get new 
customers, build for postwar period.” 
“To maintain contacts due to fewer 
salesmen’s calls; to establish our name 


for postwar business.” 


New Activities 


Industrial advertisers are going to 
do many things in 1943 they never 
did before, among them: “Start con- 
tinuing display advertising for the 
first time,” says one. Another: “Cut 
our advertising budget fifty per cent 
in coéperation with government reg- 
ulations.” Of a more normal nature, 
however, are the following activities 
which will be unusual for these ad- 
vertisers: 

“More direct mail promotion to 
war contractors and governmental 
buyers.” “Institutional ads in gen- 
eral magazines; heavy direct mail pro- 
gram.” “More product and market 
research for postwar applications.” 
“Are entertaining possibility of dis- 
tributing projectors and slides to get 
our story across because of restrictions 
on salesmen’s contacts.” “Try to 
shout down our limitations of the 
past.”” “Appeal to shop men to pro- 
duce more.” ‘Advertising on planned 


and scheduled basis.” “New house 
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organ; advertising to general public 
in foreign countries.” “New line 
catalog.” 

“Spend more time and effort on 
staff work within organization.” 
“Possibly introduce a new model.” 
“Change from product to _institu- 
tional advertising.” “Monthly review 
of program and appropriation.” “De- 
vote more time to employe relations 
and training programs and postwar 
planning.” “We're going to do the 
‘unusual’ thing of talking about our 
products instead of ‘the grand old 
flag,’ the nastiness of the Axis, etc.” 
“Extend production promotion pro- 
gram; promote a line of accessories.” 
“Publish booklet including short his- 
tory of company, plus care and main- 
tenance of our products.” “Increase 
space in business papers; reduce mail- 
ings.” “Advertise to South America.” 
“Make and write all instruction books 
and training manuals on our engines.” 
“Put advertising program on_ fiscal 
rather than calendar year.” “Perhaps 
cut down publication advertising and 
concentrate on direct mail (best re- 
sults from this type of advertising for 


over three years now) [Canada].” 


Greatest Problems 

The “greatest problems” confront- 
ing industrial advertising departments 
at the dawn of 1943 are many and 
varied, but those mentioned most are 
the manpower situation in advertising 
departments; time to do the work; 
maintaining mailing lists; getting 
proper material and photographs for 
copy; preparing suitable copy for to- 
day’s conditions; making copy most 
useful to help the war production pro- 
gram; and avoiding flag-waving in 
institutional copy. Some of the more 
unusual problems were stated as fol- 
lows: 

“To find out what to do in 1944.” 
“Outguess the future as regards our 
products, markets, research trends.” 
“To make our department more use- 
ful to management.” “Maintain cov- 
erage in inactive fieids which repre- 
sent so much business to us in nor- 
mal times.” “Counter attacking the 
delicious, anticipatory postwar jitters 
of our accounting department.” “To 
justify the expenditure—no tangible 
results as we have nothing to sell.” 





“Keeping everybody happy—exec’s, 
sales managers, dealers, etc.”” “No time 


“Try to do A-1 ad- 
vertising job with a fifty per cent 


to supervise.” 
budget.” “Keeping superiority con- 
stantly before former customers who 


cannot be supplied now.” ‘Making 





Breakdown of the 1943 and 1942 Industrial Advertising Budget 


The following figures are based on a nationwide survey covering manufacturers 
of industrial materials, equipment and supplies of various kinds. The size of the 
companies range from average to the largest in the country. Percentages shown are 
the average for those advertisers using the particular media or service 


Per Cent 
DISTRIBUTiON OF APPROPRIATION 1943 1942 


(1) Display advertising 


(a) Space in technical and industrial publications........ 34.3 34.5 
(b) Space in general business publications.............. 21.1 13.7 
(c) Production costs (art, engravings, etc.) on above..... 10.6 10.5 
(2) Publishers consolidated catalogs, directories, year books 
Ae Se OE pa creodddas cease cebaneneneebeeas aes 5.9 5.5 
(b) Production costs (art, engravings, etc.)............. 1.6 i 
(3) Advertising to general public 
ee eS, Sere rr rere 23.0 19.1 
(b) Radio (time only) I a al laa Saas a Sar a are ea ee ree 5 ws 
(c) Newspapers (space only) kth eevebeeewedsedviesenee 2.3 4.4 
Re Ser) SO CM Oiesn ccs d ccacakwesnseceouas 1.3 1.3 
CS} TOORREMOR GOUT. OF BOTRc c6.occ kccaxcsiasacacewes 2.7 2.3 
(4) Catalogs and product literature (total cost)............. 18.2 17.6 
(5) Direct mail other than (4) (not including postage)...... 9.1 10.5 
Cie De SE ok os cad ae oad ale fa eee e ae eer eee ke 10.6 11.3 
Fen ee as tv bes hu ceke cane ee Abie bea 2.1 2.0 
ape See I, OR os os nina sak eeseeke week ews 1.3 1.8 
(9) Conventions and Exhibits (exclusive of sales expense)..... 3.9 4.3 
(10) Traveling expense, chargeable to advertising............. aa 2.1 
(11) Market research, chargeable to advertising.............. 2.8 2.1 
(12) Sales promotion, educational literature, etc.............. 8.9 8.8 











management keenly aware of our dan- and engineering departments. Where 


ger Spot in postwar period with re- new products for new markets 


spect to competition and new inven- are being developed, advertising is be- 


tions and methods.” ‘Preparation ing directed to prepare company ac- 





of technical books, parts catalogs, in- 
struction books to keep machine tools 
working 100 per cent.” “Unequal 
priority status of units within an in- 
dustry.” “To help users of equipment 


to make it last for the duration.” 


Postwar Planning 


According to INpbusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’S survey, a majority of com- 
panies are doing some type of postwar 
planning work, and in_ practically 
every instance the advertising depart- 
ment is assisting in some manner. One 
advertising manager says his com- 
pany’s postwar planning has been go- 
ing on for eighteen months and is 
“extremely effective.” Another re- 
ports his department is getting pre- 
pared to break advertising within 
twenty-four hours after an armistice 
is signed and the theme of the copy 
will be world reconstruction. One 
company is holding engineering ses- 
sions one afternoon and one night per 
week on postwar projects. It is tak- 
ing non-specific orders in advance to 
establish priority of delivery after the 
war; conducting surveys on popula- 
tion shifts, customers’ business vol- 
ume; and allocating salesmen’s terri- 
tory per capita. 

Much is being done in product re- 
search and design with the work 
concentrated mostly in the research 
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ceptance when the market opens after 
the war. One advertising department 
is reviewing its company’s entire set- 
up of merchandising and distribution 
for the sales department. Another is 
planning promotion for two specific 
markets to release as soon as the war 
is over. 
War Promotion Programs 

In more than half of the companies 
covered by the survey, there is some 
form of production promotion pro- 
gram in force and in nearly every case 
the advertising department does a 
large share of the work although but 
few are directly in charge of the ac- 
tivity. Their work consists mainly 
of preparing literature, posters, em- 
ploye publications, publicity, and other 
details. In a few cases, however, the 
advertising department is the com- 
plete directing force in these pro- 
grams. 


Remarks 


Some of the asides made by the ad- 
vertising managers cooperating in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S survey are 
significant and worth recording. One 
said: “We have scattered evidence 
that some of our customers now re- 
stricted from buying our equipment 
will buy as soon as restrictions are 
lifted. They are signing orders and 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The American public which for generations has known Crane Co. as one of the leading 





manufacturers of plumbing fixtures, will now learn of its importance as a manufacturer of 
valves and firtngs and the vital role of these products in the war and industry. Advertising 
is through The Buchen Company under direction of H. H. Simmons, advertising manager 


Crane Co. Launches Neu Program 
of Selling for Temorrew 


@ MERCHANDISING the advertis- 
ing to the sales force is one of those 
fundamental principles taught in all 
advertising courses. 

In practice it usually cvasists of 
sending out some reprints of the ads. 
In more elaborate programs, several 
ads are set and plated so advance 
proofs can be distributed to salesmen 
and perhaps they are put up in a port- 
folio if the men are asked to show 
them to customers. 

All too often this whole process of 
merchandising the advertising takes 
on a strong flavor of boasting by the 
advertising department. From the 
salesman’s viewpoint they seem to be 
saying “Look at the swell ads we 
thought up. Aren’t they fine?” Re- 
spect for the home ofhce—or motives 
less commendable but very human— 


may bring some compliments from 
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Special ins:itutional advertising and sales program 
launched to broaden public knowledge of the company 


the field. 
action in the salesman’s mind is often 


Secretly, however, the re- 


quite uncomplimentary. 

The advantages of reversing this 
normal procedure and enlisting the 
help of the sales force both before 
and after releasing the advertising 
are clearly illustrated in a recent ex- 
perience of the Crane Co., Chicago. 

The first insertion in a new “in- 
stitutional” campaign appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post, December 
26, but the idea for the campaign was 
discussed in nearly 100 meetings of 
Crane salesmen in the company’s prin- 
cipal branches last September. Prob- 
ably the most noteworthy aspect of 


the presentation made in those meet- 
ings was that advertising was not the 
subject of discussion. 

“Starting Tomorrow’s Sales Job To- 
day” was the theme of a slide film 
prepared for this purpose. It showed 
the need for creating favorable im- 
pressions on the public, suggested the 
part salesmen can play in that proc- 
ess; the advantage of teaming up per- 
sonal effort and advertising effort; and 
finally asked reactions to two typical 
themes being considered for the pro- 
posed campaign. Free discussion was 
encouraged after the film was shown 
and every man was requested to fill 
out a questionnaire (unsigned unless 
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he preferred to give his name) cover- 
ing the various questions raised dur- 
ing the discussion. 

A few extracts from the script of 
this slidefilm will illustrate the way 
the approach to the salesmen was 
made: 

“Many of us are prone to think of 
the selling job we do today only in 
relation to the benefits we get today. 
But, in addition, we have to remem- 
ber that tomorrow’s benefits also de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the 
selling job we do today. That’s where 
we differ from the street fakers most 
of us have seen. These fellows don’t 
stand behind their merchandise. They 
hide behind it. Their business has no 
permanence, no stability. 

‘Any business can be as unsound as 
that of the str-et faker if the public’s 
only idea of the business depends upon 
product alone. 

“On the other hand, everyone rec- 
ognizes that names like General 
Motors, Ford, DuPont, Squibb, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, and many 
others that you can think of, repre- 
sent responsibility. Those names stand 
for high quality, dependable merchan- 
dise. Also, they stand for stability, 
for they are the frame work of our 
nation’s commercial structure. No 
matter where they are sold, the prod- 
ucts which bear these names are ac- 
cepted as quality products by the 
general public. 

“Now we all know that Crane Co. 
enjoys an enviable reputation, too. 
We know it because we have heard 
many people comment favorably, and 
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The new Crane institutional campaign is tied 
into the company's employe suggestion 
program by this poster which uses the illus- 
tration and lead of first general media copy 
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WHERE NIGHT LIGHTS BURN 
VALVES ARE ON THE JOB 


Crane sow Cowrnax 





















WHEN IT'S 
“FULL SPEED AHEAD” 
FLOW CONTROL 
GETS GOING-FAST 
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Supplementing its new general institutional campaign, Crane Co. is directing a separate 
program to industrial executives through business papers. To these men who know more about 
valves and their importance to industrial processing, the company is interpreted in terms of 
nation-wide distribution, a broad background of research and engineering, and the most com- 
plete line of valves and other piping materials as a wartime aid to industrial production 


if any additional proof were needed 
—it has been supplied many times by 
independent research organizations 
whose nationwide surveys have proved 
that the Crane name is recognized 
everywhere for quality and depend- 
ability—for fair dealing and honesty. 
And that’s just the point of this meet- 
ing. Not only do we want to main- 
tain that good reputation, but we 
want it to mean more than it has ever 
meant before. 

“During normal times we sell our 
customers on the reputation of the 
company in the everyday process of 
selling and servicing our products. 
But even in normal times this influ- 
ence is limited largely to engineers, 
purchasing agents, plant maintenance 
men, architects, builders, plumbing 
and heating contractors, and occa- 
sionally, home owners through our 
display rooms. Any way you figure 
it, this number is small when com- 
pared with the general public whose 
mass opinion determines the reputa- 
tion of any big corporation. In other 
words, we must not be satisfied to 
limit our influence to the buyers and 
specifiers that we call on. We must 
sell everyone with whom we come in 
contact, on Crane as an institution, 
so that at the mere mention of the 
name Crane, the public will recognize 
it immediately as the source of valves, 
fittings, piping, and kindred products, 
and will appreciate the contribution 
Crane is making to America’s stand- 
ard of living and to America’s indus- 
tries. 

“That is a selling job which we 
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must do today so that in the uncer- 
tain tomorrow—in the months and 
years to come, we as individuals and 
as a company will be more stable than 
ever—more certain to enjoy profit- 
able business. 

“The only way to do this is to get 
everybody to thinking favorably of 
Crane and Crane products. One of 
the principal reasons for issuing our 
Piping Pointer Bulletins was to make 
plant maintenance men think even 
more favorably of Crane by helping 
them to do a more helpful, more effi- 
cient job such as how to make their 
plant equipment last longer—how to 
repair it correctly—how to get the 
most out of it. As these men are 
favorably influenced they are bound 
to reflect some of it to the officials of 
the plant who have to do with the 
buying and specifying of our prod- 
uct. Similarly, those same officials are 
influenced favorably or unfavorably 
by the remarks they hear in their 
contacts with other friends, neigh- 
bors, and the public at large. It is 
highly desirable that every Crane man 
or woman get as many people as pos- 
sible to talking about us favorably, 
not only as the leader in the plumbing 
field but as the leader in the bigger, 
broader field of piping equipment for 
both domestic and industrial appli- 
cations — pipe, valves and fittings, 
roughing-in material, and even 
plumbing. This is today’s sales job for 
tomorrow. 

“How to go about it is the prob- 
lem. The important thing is that we 
all aim at the same target—greater 
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Inside spread of a folder prepared for Crane Co. salesmen entitled, "Down Your Alley, A 
Few Suggestions That Crane Men Can Use ‘After the Whistle Blows’ giving them examples 
of how they may tell the company's story to the public in the course of everyday conversation 


public acceptance of Crane as the lead- 
er in the field of piping supplies—that 
we all tell the same story, whether by 
word of mouth, or print——so as to get 
the priceless, accumulative effect of 
frequent repetition. That naturally 
brings up the question—what is the 
best story to use? The General Office 
has given this question a lot of 
thought. But they realize that since 
all of us have to tell this story we 
must have a story that we can tell 
naturally, with confidence, and en- 
thusiasm, and without the slightest 
bit of embarrassment or self-conscious 
ness. That is why we would like to 
have the benefit of the opinions of 
fellow Crane people in the branches. 
Each of you has a background of 
valuable experience which can aid in 
shaping the final discussions on this 
all-important question. To secure it, 
we want to hold a frank discussion 
of the subject so that your ideas and 
opinions can be reported to the Gen- 
eral Ofhce. 

“In the slidefilm you saw sugges 
tions tor two different ways of sell 
ing Crane as an institution—each con 
sisting of an entire program which 
would be developed along similar lines 
if either one was approved. They il- 
lustrate only two possible ways of 
reaching our objective of getting the 
general public to think of Crane as 
in institution. The General Ofhce 
wants your frank opinions, your sug 
gestions, and a vote on which of the 


think 


would help you to do your part most 


two suggested methods you 


effectively. If vou have any ideas you 
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think are better, please don’t hesitate 
to express them because they will be 
given full consideration in determin- 
ing what is the best way to do TO- 
DAY’S SALES JOB FOR TOMOR- 
ROW.” 

The reactions were free and frank 
—right from the shoulder. And any- 
one who thinks salesmen aren’t con- 
scious of the problems involved in the 
period ought 


postwar readjustment 


to read this file. It is also significant 
that the preference expressed by the 
large majority of salesmen for one of 
the two proposed themes agreed ex- 
actly with the consensus of opinion 
in the General Office. 

Since it was decided not to start the 
new program till about the first of 
the year, it seemed desirable to fol- 
low up this meeting discussion with 
something which would keep the or- 
ganization thinking along the same 
line. So a contest was announced for 
the best statement of the institutional 
theme. A $100 War Bond was of- 
fered. Over 300 entries were re- 
ceived. A great deal of thought was 
evident not only in the entries them- 
selves but in the many letters re- 
ceived, discussing the whole idea. 

The advertising theme finally adopt- 
ed stresses the importance of valves 
and piping equipment in general by 
showing the relation of piping systems 
to a series of Common situations. In- 
terest in the war effort is recognized 
by selecting some examples in that 
field. The universal need for valves 
is also brought out by including many 


cases drawn from daily experience. 


The “punch line” in each ad, sum- 
ming up the thought is, “whenever 
you see a valve—whenever you turn 
a faucet, let it remind you of how 
much Crane flow control has contrib- 
uted to the American Way of Life.” 

A separate campaign selling Crane 
as an institution is being directed to 
industrial executives. As these men 
are better acquainted with valves and 
their importance in industrial proc- 
essing the theme of the ads although 
basically the same, is changed slightly 
to more closely appeal to their inter- 
ests. In this campaign Crane is in- 
terpreted to top executives in terms of 
nationwide distribution, a broad back- 
ground of research and engineering, 
and the most complete line of valves 
and other piping materials. 

Simultaneous with the release of the 
advertising, three additional steps 
have been taken. 

(1) A suggested talk suitable for 
local Rotary, Kiwanis, or other serv- 
ice clubs was supplied to branch man- 
agers and other company representa- 
tives active in such groups. This 
talk stresses the importance of selling 
for tomorrow, explains briefly the 
Crane program and gives the Crane 
man a fine chance to register his com- 
with his 


institutional story 


pany’s 
fellow-club members. 

(2) In addition to posting double- 
size blow-ups in all general office de- 
partments and in all branches, the 
entires sales organization was supplied 
a small circular suggesting how the 
theme of the ad can be used in com- 
mon everyday contacts with the pub- 
lic. One of these examples pictures 
two men in a smoking car. The 
“stranger” asks: “Is Crane making 
any war products?” and the Crane 
man, remembering his previous think- 
ing about tomorrow’s sales replies: 

“And how? D’ja ever stop to think 
of how steam gets from a ship’s boil- 
ers to her engines? It’s through pipes 
—pipes controlled by valves. And if 
it weren’t for those valves, you 
couldn’t stop or start or slow up the 
ship. Valves are accelerator, clutch, 
transmission, and brakes of a ship. 
And it’s that kind of valve that we’re 
making by the thousands and tens 
of thousands.” 

Another scene shows a bridge game 
with the new neighbors. Mrs. Neigh- 
bor is saying: “I don’t know much 
about machinery, so your ‘valve man- 
ufacturing’ business sounds terribly 
complicated to me.” 

With this opening the Crane sales- 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Marhet Trends and Postwar Probatilities 


Demands for many types of equipment and materials 
will reach new highs in 1943; postwar prospects good 


@ AS VIEWED by editors of busi- 
ness papers, the requirements of all in- 
dustry in 1943 will be more and more 
for practically every kind of indus- 
trial equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies. Industrial advertising copy, 
they say, should be devoted to telling 
when and where these things may be 
obtained and also to show industry 
how to make the most of what it has 
and make it last as long as possible. 
Advertising should parallel the help- 
fulness of the editorial material in 
business papers in the educational pro- 
grams they are conducting on new 
production problems created by the 
war and in the instruction of millions 
of new workers constantly flowing 
into industry. 

The year 1942 saw some specific 
markets virtually wiped out as a re- 
sult of the war and restrictions en- 
forced to conserve vital materials, but 
n unequalled de- 


= 


at the same time a 
mand was created for all types of in- 
dustrial goods which is expected to 
reach a new peak in 1943. In the 
midst of this rush, however, indus- 
trial marketers are advised to watch 
trends closely to be ready to trim sails 
quickly in event of any switch in the 
big blow. 

Here is the picture of some indus- 
tries in 1943: 
Air Conditioning 

As a result of unprecedented activ- 
ity in industria! building in 1942, 
manufacturers of air conditioning, in- 
cluding heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, for the industrial market were 
for the most part overblessed with or- 
ders, according to Clifford Strock, 
editor, Heating and Ventilating. A 
new market for air conditioning de- 
veloped in the merchant marine field, 
and that for installations in laboratory 


and test plants was greatly expanded. 


Even after the peak of industrial 
building is passed, there will remain a 
tremendous replacement market be- 
cause of the operation of plants on a 
twenty-four hour basis. Those manu- 
facturers who may be developing new 
equipment have good reasons for con- 
tinuing their advertising in this field. 
Suppliers to manufacturers of this 
equipment likewise should maintain 
their promotion and especially infor- 
mation on developments for replace- 
ment of substitutes for critical mate- 
rials. Some of the metals now dis- 
placed by substitutes in this field may 
find themselves permanently replaced, 
as in the case of ducts. Many new de- 
velopments will emerge in the.air con- 
ditioning and heating industry with 


the end of the war. 
Automotive and Aviation 


Dollar volume of production in the 
automotive industry in 1942 was 
nearly twice that of the biggest pre- 
vious year and in 1943 it may be al- 
most doubled again, reports Julian 
Chase, directing editor, Automotive 
and Aviation Industries. When the 
war is over, both the automotive and 
aviation manufacturers wil! be favor- 
ably placed to resume in the shortest 
possible time the making of their 
peacetime products. 

The automobile of the immediate 
postwar future will, undoubtedly, be 
the car of 1942, with an unprecedent- 
ed demand for it. Airplane builders 
will keep on turning out craft adapted 
for peacetime use, including passen- 
ger, express and freight air transporta- 


tion. 
Building and Construction 


Despite predicted drops in building 
and construction for 1943, the market 
will still be a sizable and active one. 


according to Herbert V. Kaeppel, ex- 
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ecutive editor, Building Supply News 
and Practical Builder. War demands 
for construction lumber are tapering 
off and this will release considerable 
lumber for civilian construction; con- 
struction labor also is easing. New 
housing standards set up to conserve 
steel and lumber have placed clay and 
concrete masonry products in a com- 
petitive position which bears watch- 
ing, but while many wartime devel- 
opments may be retained after the 
war, building in general will be much 
like pre-war building. It is expected 
that a million homes a year will be 
built for several years after the war. 
There will be a decided trend toward 
the sale of complete small homes with 
equipment through building material 
dealers or a “Main street” builder re- 
tail outlet. 

Advertisers selling products adapt- 
able to the home market should ac- 
cept the need for housing accommo- 
dations as one of their greatest op- 
portunities for 1943, O. T. Carson, 
publisher, Domestic Engineering, ad- 
vises. The tremendous present mi- 
gration to defense areas will involve, 
by July 1, the construction or re- 
modeling of dwellings for more than 
a million families, he points out. Ad- 
vertisers of plumbing, heating, and air 
conditioning equipment are in an ex- 
tremely fortunate position in that 
they have an active wholesale and 
contractor-dealer group to whom 
they may address their messages. These 
outlets have a variable overhead which 
permits them to change from new 
construction to maintenance and re- 
pairs and thus stay in business for the 
duration and be ready immediately 
to step into the sale of new products 
after the war. 

In addition to domestic construc- 
tion work in 1943, foreign operations 


should be taken into consideration in 
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Waldo G. 


Bowman, editor, Engineering News- 


appraising that market, 


Record, points out. The aggregate 


may readily bulk as large as the past 
year’s record domestic volume of 
$12,821,000,000, he says. In his do- 
mestic estimate, he included for 1943, 
$6,600,000 of federal construction, 
$408,000,000 of state and municipal 
work; and $1,252,000,000 of private 
construction. Of this, engineering- 
type construction accounts for $6,- 
$41,000,000 which is sixty per cent 
above the record prewar years of 1940 
and 1929. No shipbuilding, 


construction forces are widely used, 


in which 


is included in the figure. 

As things look now, says Mr. Bow- 
man, the war’s end will find the in- 
dustry ready with fair plans, ample 
manpower, and adequate materials, 
but sorely lacking in construction 
equipment. How to increase the sup- 
ply of equipment for the immediate 
postwar period is going to be a prime 
problem of the industry. 


Theodore Reed Kendall, 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 


editor, 


expects most of the current construc- 
tion projects to be completed during 
the year and while other needed work 
will be started, construction will defi- 
nitely decline toward the end of the 
year. However, there is a consid- 
erable amount of work that can be 
started immediately as soon as the 
war is over. Based on reports from 
state highway departments, urgently 
needed construction in that field alone 
amounts to over $3,000,000,000. 
Preparation of detailed plans and 
specifications ready for bids for post- 
war highway construction totaling 
nearly $500,000,000 is now going 
forward as a joint federal-state proj- 
ect and is being financed by the $10,- 
000,000 fund authorized by congress 


for this purpose. 


Chemical Industry 

Because of its inherent flexibility, 
the chemical industry has fitted read- 
ily into the pattern of all-out war 
production, says S. D. Kirkpatrick, 
editor, Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering. The industry in 1943 may 
be expected to maintain present levels 
of production and perhaps increase 
them for some commodities such as 
those required for synthetic rubber 
and aviation gasoline programs. 
Greatly increased production of al- 
cohol for butadiene and benzol for 
styrene are indicated. More chlorine 
will be needed for the magnesium 


which may be expected to 


out put : 
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Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, last 
month announced actual production of a 
synthetic rubber made of soybean oil and 
ethyl alcohol, using newspapers for first time 


double at least in 1943. Aluminum 


reduction from domestic bauxites 
will require greater quantities of soda 
ash, as will expanded production of 
glass for containers. All facilities 
and manpower in the industry will be 


utilized to capacity in 1943. 
Food Products 


If agriculture can produce the 
needed raw materials in 1943, the 
problems of processing foods will re- 
quire a performance equivalent to the 
more spectacular achievements of air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries, as- 
serts L. V. Burton, editor, Food In- 
To be specific, in the pro- 
vegetables 


dustries. 
duction of dehydrated 
alone, the 1943 schedule calls for 
quadrupling last year’s production of 
a little short of 100,000,000 (dry) 
pounds. Facilities for this increase 
in output are not yet in existence and 
must be created before the vegetable 
harvest begins. Practically all this 
scheduled production is earmarked for 


There are 


tremendous marketing possibilities in 


Army and lend-lease use. 


this field for all types of equipment 


and supplies. 


Electronic Industry 


The first year of war has advanced 
the electronic industry by many years, 
advises Keith Heeney, editor, Elec- 
tronics, and a much finer type of 
equipment is being built because of 
heretofore unneeded precision, ability 
to withstand excessive vibration, hu- 
midity, and temperature differentials. 
This will reflect itself in much wider 


applications of electronic equipment 
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after the war, many of which are 
now on the secret list. Radio, of 
course, will be greatly improved, and 
television will be as fine as the best 
motion pictures, even to color, with 
pricing making it available to the 
masses. 


Foreign Trade 


Large backlogs of demand and 
money are being built up all over the 
world and the end of the war will un- 
questionably bring a greatly increased 
export movement in machinery and 
mill and factory supplies for civilian 
use, predicts Franklin Johnston, pub- 
lisher, American Exporter. New in- 
dustries which have been built up 
abroad will require great volume of 
equipment and supplies in their con- 
version to peacetime operations. Latin 
America alone should have nearly 
three quarters of a billion dollars of 
unexpended funds by the end of this 
year, and in the meantime her fac- 
tories are living from hand to mouth. 
Australia and other southern hemi- 
sphere countries are suffering from 
shipping shortages which will disap- 
pear when hostilities cease. Europe 
itself will be a huge market in order 
to put Hitler’s victims back into pro- 
duction. 


Plastics 


The plastics industry has been com- 
pletely enlisted in the war effort and 
many of the ingenious developments 
in this field are certain to assert them- 
selves in the postwar market, Alan S. 
Cole, general manager, Modern Plas- 
tics, advises. Some of the materials 
are forty times harder and stronger 
than glass, yet lighter in weight and 
more transparent. Plastics will be ex- 
truded to a thread or a tube smaller 
than a hair. They will have properties 
of natural rubber, but outwear and 
outlast it. Their industrial applica- 
tions will be endless. The great prob- 
lem in this industry after the war, 
however, will be the lack of equip- 
ment, not only of specialized nature 
but general industrial equipment used 
in processing plastic materials. 

Pulp and Paper 

Among the many achievements of 
the pulp and paper industry during 
the war to date are the developments 
in the use of pulp for gun cotton and 
the production of plastics from by- 
products of the chemical pulp indus- 
try, reports A. Scott Dowd, president, 
The Paper Industry and Paper World. 
The effect of some of these develop- 
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ments on the future of the industry 
will be far reaching, he predicts. In 
some instances where paper is being 
substituted for more essential mate- 
rials it will remain and the industry 
is capturing new markets which it will 
endeavor to hold after the war. Manu- 
facturers of equipment for the indus- 
try are working closely with it in the 
development of its vast resources, and 
the research staffs of the chemical 
process industries have launched into 
many new channels which are sure to 
present the pulp and paper industry 
with many astounding developments. 
The industry is giving special study 
to postwar problems and many revo- 
lutionary products and processes will 
be ready for application and release. 
General Manufacturing 

The peacetime competition that will 
result from wartime developments in 
industry will be tremendous, predicts 
L. C. Morrow, editor, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance. Products 
will be manufactured at much lower 
costs, which will mean lower selling 
prices, therefore wider distribution 
and a higher standard of living. In- 
dustry must be ready to provide jobs 
immediately after the war is over or 
run the risk of being nationalized, he 
asserts. People are not only going to 
want jobs, but they are going to be 
capable of filling them as result of 
their war experience, which will mean 
that industry will have the oppor- 
tunity to operate on peacetime goods 
with the same efficiency as it is doing 
on war work. Thus the users of capi- 
tal goods will be willing to buy them 
only on the basis of production. And 
the capital goods manufacturer who 
can do a better than average job in 
holding down unit cost of production 
for his customers need have no fear of 
securing those customers, Mr. Morrow 
asserts. 

Production is still of prime im- 
portance throughout industry today 
and anything that advertisers can do 
to keep equipment running efficiently 
on a twenty-four hour schedule will 
be a major contribution, says A. N. 
Gregg, editor, New Equipment Digest, 
because it still takes too long to get 
deliveries of new equipment. Be- 
cause of the increased number of 
women and new hands coming into 
industry, advertisers should show how 
their equipment will aid them in fit- 
ting into the task. Controls and in- 
spection equipment also is of prime 
interest to manufacturers today be- 





@ A YEAR OF WAR finds in- 
dustrial advertising and industrial 
advertising people in the thick of 
the war effort. Within less than 
three months the forces of indus- 
trial advertising were lined up. The 
record of what has been done this 
past year leaves no regrets. 

Now, as we stand on_ the 
threshold of 1943, we look for- 
ward to even greater deeds, far 
greater accomplishments. The uses 
to which industrial advertising and 
the people in its profession can be 
put have not yet all been tapped! 

The plans of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association are 
all geared to this challenge and op- 
portunity. NIAA’s Victory Pro- 
motions Plan is but the outward 
features, the vehicle, whereby the 
efforts of NIAA’s members can be 
best funnelled into the war scene. 
This plan, which is just now get- 
ting under way, leaves endless room 
for the expression of every single 
chapter, every single member—to 
the utmost. Not until all have been 
enlisted—not until all industrial 
advertising and its people have been 
put to real work—can we consider 
the job complete. 

The part which industrial ad- 





Industrial Advertising Faces Greater Opportunities 
By HERBERT V. MERCREADY 


President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 


vertising and its people are play- 
ing now must surely open the eyes 
of all to the part that it and those 
same people can and will play in 
the period after the military com- 
bat has ceased. In preparation for 
this, NIAA is girding itself so 
that its members, and industrial 
advertising in general, can in that 
postwar period receive the greatest 
impetus toward the good which 
they can do then. 

The challenge is great—but the 
opportunity is even greater. Let 
no one in industrial advertising feel 
that he or she has no part to play, 
or that they can let up one sec- 
ond. There are countless things 
to be done—we must be constantly 
on our toes—so that each task is 
done to the greatest advantage of 
the whole. Only then, can we 
feel an honest pride of accomplish- 
ment that comes from a job well 
done. 

It took a war to make us real- 
ize the many uses to which indus- 
trial advertising can be success- 
fully put. Let us not forget this 
in the times ahead. Instead, let 
it be the spur to our efforts to 
put industrial advertising to in- 
creased uses! 








cause of tolerance requirements on 
war contracts. Educational material 
in the nature of movies, slidefilms, 
lectures, instruction books and _ bul- 
letins are widely needed from adver- 
tisers. Research and development 
work is continuing and besides many 
new developments being utilized on 
war work, others are being shelved 
for release after the war. 
Shipbuilding 

The growth of the merchant ship- 
building program is indicated by the 
scheduled output for 1942 of 8,000,- 
000 tons and 16,000,000 tons in 1943, 
reports H. H. Brown, editor, Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review. In- 
cluded in the 1943 program are ap- 
proximately 1,600 Liberty ships, 300 
tankers, 500 Maritime Commission 
standard type C ships and a number 
of special designs. Because of the 
vastness of this program, besides the 
construction of combat vessels, it is 
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important, says Mr. Brown, that those 
engaged in maritime work should keep 
the shipbuilding and shipping indus- 
tries fully informed regarding the part 
they are playing in the shipbuilding 
efforts, so they will have complete 
and accurate information regarding 
details of construction and uses of 
the equipment installed in the ships. 
This is especially important because 
of new personnel in the industry. 
With the transition from war to peace, 
shipbuilding efforts in this country 
will shift from the present war pro- 
duction scale to the building of effi- 
cient ships capable of competing on 
a peacetime basis for this country’s 
share of the world trade, and also the 
rebuilding of our domestic fleets. 
Metals and Metal Working 
Generally speaking, expansion in 
plant capacity in the metals industry 
will be relatively minor, says E. E. 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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Believing that efficient operation and maintenance of production equipment is one of the nation's vital needs for war production, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company has 
a series of maintenance booklets covering electric motors, V-belts, and centrifugal pumps. All are being promoted widely through business paper advertising as sho 
above pages of the campaign emphasizing the importance of motor care and offering a copy of the booklet. All the books have similar format with the cover selling 
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Maintenance advertising programs like Allis-Chalmers’ 




















are a needed and worthy contribution to the war effort 


@ WHAT HAPPENED at Allis- By GEORGE J. CALLOS the new high-speed, ’round-the-clock 


Chalmers after Pearl Harbor is the Advertising Manager, Allis-Chalmers wartime conditions. 
same thing that happened to every Mfg. Company, Milwaukee The first real question, therefore, in 
industrial advertiser who found him presenting any “maintenance story” 
self groping for new copy approaches was not only to decide what to say 
when he had no products to sell. termined to concentrate all our efforts but how to say it. We realized that 
To us it became apparent that all on this single point. while quadrupled operating hours cre- 
our thinking on advertising needed Since Dec. 7, 1941, the mainte- ated vastly greater maintenance prob- 
rejuvenation and a new understanding nance problems of war plants have lems, they still were essentially the 
of the problems of America and in multiplied tremendously. Where for- same maintenance problems as before, 
dustry at war merly maintenance on a weekly basis merely multiplied by four. But be- 
From talks with our salesmen and could take care of a forty-hour-week cause we knew that s> many thou- 
field engineers all over the country— schedule, it now has become neces- sands of relative | y inexperienced 
and, as order after order came from sary to inspect and service machines maintenance men were now respons- 
the War Production Board in Wash almost daily to match 168-hour-week ible for the turning of America’s fac- 
ington limiting more ind more mate production schedules. Another com- tory wheels, we felt it was extremely 
rials, we gradually realized that the plicating factor is that large numbers important to get the message over as 
most critical problem industry would of new workers are being trained for though it were a fresh new problem 
have to face in the coming months maintenance work—and no good lit- to be solved. 
of war would be maintenance of ex- erature was available last spring to Our first subject, we decided, 
isting equipment. Therefore, we de- help in training them to understand would be motors. Since they are the 
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driving power of every plant, they are | = Ps | 
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single factors in war production, and paler its — 
as such require more careful mainte- orm, 
nance than perhaps any other machine. SS=cEe 
Also, since we manufacture motors xi 














of all types and sizes over one horse- 


we had first hand knowledge | Mncuric Motor Raseep No. 1. | 


DUST 


Wer, 
Electric Motor Enemy No. ?- 


of them. 


Having made this choice, we 
plunged into textbooks on motors; we 
searched through magazine files as far 
back as twenty-five years for motor 

maintenance information; we talked | 


with engineers in our electrical depart- 








ment; and sent men to our motor 
manufacturing plant for research. 
Out of all this we collected a wealth aac ear es 

‘ . : . War Against Wear is Part! 
of material, but in no one place did PN sas ari T TY 
we find motor maintenance boiled 
down to its prime essentials. It was :, ; . ' : 

; I This selection of pages from the Allis-Chalmers’ books on the care of electric motors and V-belts shows how 
either presented on a complex, theo- the subjects have been handled to get the stories over in an interesting and clear manner. Note the charts 


for diagnosing and anticipating trouble. The books are of pocket size and printed in red and black on offset 


retical basis, or it was incompletely 
stock. A red-letter statement on the front cover assures readers that the book “Contains No Advertising” 








covered. 

The more we got into the job, the 
more we realized that we had to un- 
Our 


primary object, of course, was to give 


dertake something entirely new. 


real bona fide motor maintenance in- 
formation—the kind of practical help 
and literally add 
motors all 
We knew 


that any book which merely contained 


that would actually 


more hours of service to 


through American industry. 
generalities would serve no purpose 
whatever. 

This sort of information called for 
straight-from-the-shoulder treatment. 
Merely writing up maintenance data 
manner was not 
facts had to 
and yet be presented 
they would be both in- 
understandable to the 


matter of fact 
We 
be practical, 


in a 
enough. knew the 
such a way 
teresting and 
newest maintenance man (or woman) 
on the job. 

With this in mind we studied and 
What size should 
half - 


illustrations? 


analyzed formats. 
the book be? 
drawings 


Should we use 
tones or for 
Should the subject be treated chapter 


by chapter, part by part, or how? Out 


of this preliminary work came the 
style and character of the book. For 
high readership, close attention and 


we decided that Walt Disney 
had set the highest standards of all— 


interest, 


and we determined to adapt his style 
and methods to our chosen subject. 
Highly dramatized simplicity was 
it by 
using cartoon illustrations instead of 
We the 
advantages Walt animated 


cartoons have over the more conven- 


what we sought, and we got 


photographs. obtained same 


Disney’s 


tional pictures. It gave us the chance 
to deal with motors without restrict- 
ing our book to any one make. It al- 
exaggerate the various 
It offered us the 
opportunity to tell a larger share of 
instead of 


lowed us to 
points for clarity. 
the story in drawings 
words. 

At the same time, cartoons gave us 
the chance to be unorthodox in our 


treatment of maintenance, and this 
we took advantage of. More than 
anything else, maintenance is a pre- 


The 


and inspection of motors is designed 


ventive job. constant servicing 
to prevent breakdowns, part failures, 
and excessive What could be 
better then, than to build up the ene- 
mies of motors, emphasize their im- 


wear. 


portance in the mind of the reader, 
personalize them—and point out how 
to combat them? It was along these 


lines that our book was finally con- 
structed. 
In form, our book is the common 


“digest” size, handy and convenient— 


§ x 7 inches. Its cover was the cause 
deliberation. Should we 
with flashy 
fancy lettering, or just simple type? 
What title After 


countless attempts 


of further 

dramatize it artwork, 
say? 

title 


should our 


layouts and 
—we found what we wanted. 

To give it the appearance of a prac- 
tical tool of useful information, we 
put on the cover a simple statement 
“A Guide to 


Motors.”’ 


of the book’s purpose: 


Wartime Care of Electric 


In a right hand column on the cover, 
information 


we listed the points of 
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covered by the book. In doing this 
we had a dual purpose. Not 
could the book sell itself in hand, but 
it could sell itself in reproduction— 
the 
when photographed 


only 


because all type on cover was 


plainly readable 
and reproduced in advertisements and 
publicity pictures. Also important is 
the red-letter statement in the lower 


No Adver- 


direct 


right corner: “Contains 
We 


from this contribution. 


tising,” seek no benefit 

Within the book we punched home 
wartime maintenance problems on the 
first page with such phrases as ““main- 
tenance ‘as usual’ went out with Pearl 
Harbor” “every U. S. 
nance man is pitted against a Jap or 
We played 


up the dangers a motor faces operat- 


and mainte- 


T > ° ” 
Nazi maintenance man. 


ing on a_ twenty - four - hour - day, 


seven-day-week “suicide schedule.” 


Copy went into further detail. 


Following this introduction we 


treated in logical progression all the 


enemies of electric motors: Dust, 
Stray Oil, Moisture, Friction, Mis- 
alignment, Vibration, Uneven Wear, 


Overload, and Underload. Each page 
carried dramatic illustrations of stra- 
such as: 
bath” 
motor 
filled 
“like 


a motor worked 


tegic maintenance points 


“sometimes a motor needs a 


under a line drawing of a 


scrubbing itself in a bathtub 


with carbon tetrachloride; or 


an overloaded horse, 
capacity is 


beyond its horsepower 


sure to break down” with a picture 


of a motor-like horse breaking down 
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some good licks of selling for the product by pointing out its construction features which give 
a better understanding of how proper care will contribute greatly to preserving its life 


In addi- 
was spiced with 


under its over-heavy rider. 
tion, each spread 
psychological phrases across the bot- 
tom emphasizing the importance of 
good maintenance: “Keeping a Motor 
Soldier’s Life’; 
“Everything that Harms our Motors 


going May Save a 


Helps the Axis”; “All-out production 
calls for All-out Maintenance”; and 
“Neglecting a Motor is Sabotaging a 
Motor.” 

To end the book suitably, we con- 
cluded with a motor clinic—“Quick 
Diagnosis of Motor Ailments”. This 
is without a doubt one of the most 
original and successful sections of the 
By listing in table form 

“Possible 
“Cures”—and grouping them under 
“Symp- 


entire book. 
“Symptoms,” Causes,” 
“Symptoms You Can See,” 
toms You Can Hear,” and “Symptoms 
\ ou Can Feel,” we took motor main- 
tenance out of the rule-and-theory 
class, and lowered it to the level of 
common, ordinary sense reactions. 
This alone now makes maintenance 
easy tor everybody. 

Before our book was off the presses 
we were well on the way to planning 
the widest possible distribution for 
it. Publicity releases broke the story 
in all the leading business magazines. 
These were followed by an intensive 
advertising campaign in all the maga- 
Zines on our motor schedule, selling 
motor maintenance as well as the 
book. First ad was: “Announcing 
A Vital New Aid to Victory Pro- 
duction” and featured a large illus- 
tration of the book itself. Succeed- 
ing ads stressed maintenance prima- 


“War 


Against the 


rily, with headlines such as 


Against Wear 1s War 
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Axis” and “Wartime Problems Call 
For Wartime Solutions.” 
Merchandising packages consisted 
of the book and the first four ads 
with a letter to our district ofhces, 
salesmen, and motor dealers. In our 


institutional advertising we made 
space to publicize it, along with ads 
in the company’s house organs and 
technical publications. 

On the heels of this preliminary 
campaign, our more recent ads have 
adapted specific portions of the book, 
copy and artwork, to ad formats with 
the book spotted in a lower corner. 
This series includes such headlines as 
“Among the Big Guns of this War 
is the Grease Gun” and “Plan for 
a Long War—Work for a Short 
One!” 

As a direct result of this concen- 
trated campaign, more than 75,000 
individual requests for the book have 
been received. In addition, public 
utilities have requested more than 
10,000 copies for distribution to their 
customers. Our own sales and dis- 
trict offices have passed out more than 
20,000 copies to their regular trade, 
thus helping them sustain a feeling 
of coéperation with their prospects 
and customers even when normal sales 
contacts are not always possible. 

Dozens of engineering societies and 
other interested groups have asked for 
copies to be sent to their membership 
Many 


tional schools now use the book in 


rosters. colleges and voca- 
engineering courses involving mainte- 
nance. Army and Navy training cen- 
ters use thousands of copies for train- 
house 


ing purposes. Innumerable 


organs and business magazines have 
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reproduced the book in full or part, 
with credit to Allis-Chalmers. 

How successful the book has been 
in the field is reflected in the piles of 
letters we have received praising it: 

“Beyond a doubt the most easily 
understood and readable book on the 
care of motors I have ever seen,” 
writes a utility executive. 

“I handed it to the foreman of our 
shop. He took it home, and today 
he asked me for permission to shut 
down the machine shop tomorrow and 
make a check of every motor we have, 
in accordance with instructions as 
given in the book,” writes the presi- 
dent of a midwest company. 

“To take such a dull, dry subject 
as this one and make it into such a 
readable handbook is quite an accom- 
plishment,” says a metal company 
official. 

“Distributed them to our mainte- 
nance electricians, and I am happy to 
report these books have given us no 
end of information and helpful sug- 
gestions,” writes an aviation company 
official. 

“Booklets have been sent to all our 
main plants and have met such an en- 
thusiastic response from our Super- 
intendents that they have requested 
us to get copies for each of our 
plants,” says the chief engineer of a 
nationally known food company. 

This overwhelming demand and 
praise for our motor book confirmed 
our conviction that maintenance in- 
formation was the primary need of 
under wartime equipment 
restrictions. And today, six months 
since we blazed the way with our 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Besides helping to speed war production, industrial 
advertising can do a broad social and economic job 


1943 Aduertising Oljectives Pointed Out 
by Agency Executives 


@ AN OVERALL increase of from 
ten to fifteen per cent will be char- 
acteristic of industrial advertising ex- 
penditures for the year 1943 accord- 
ing to reports of advertising agencies. 
There are singular exceptions, as us- 
ual; one Pacific Coast agency having 
a client which is upping its budget 
200 per cent. Several others have re- 
ported increases of 100 per cent, and a 
few thirty to fifty per cent expan- 
sions. The larger increases, of course, 
are by companies who have done a sub- 
normal amount of publicity work in 
the last few years. One agency, 
through organization expansion and 
aggressive selling, expects its entire 
billing to be 100 per cent ahead of 
1942, nearly all of which is in the 
industrial field. 

Despite the fact that industrial 
advertisers appear to be using more 
printed literature now than usual in 
the form of manuals and educational 
material designed to expedite the use 
of tools and machines to speed the 
war program, several agencies report 
a decrease in direct mail schedules 
and basic catalog material. One Mid- 
west industrial agency, on the other 
hand, reports a definite increase in 
the use of buying directories and con- 
solidated catalogs. The latter seems 
to tie in with a more or less general 
effort to expose a company as broadly 
as possible to any eventualities with 
regard to unexpected developments on 
the war front. The variance in these 
plans furthermore indicates that each 
company is cutting its cloth to meet 
its own apparent problems and out- 
look for 1943. 

Preparing for peace is firmly in the 
minds of Frederick C. 
Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company, Prov- 


advertisers, 


idence, reports. One company, he 
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says, is in a new business as a result 
of the war and expects to stay in it. 
It has developed new products selling 
to a field it never operated in before 
and will use its advertising in 1943 
to build volume now and to assure 
its position as a top supplier later. 
Another client is in the process of 
rejuvenating all its literature in prep- 
aration for postwar competition. Typ- 
ical of many manufacturers, another 
has reduced its lines from thousands 
to hundreds of items. Possibilities 
that the discontinued items will be 
reinstated or replaced later on is about 
fifty-fifty. 
new markets and new products for 
old markets and advertising is now 
planned to prepare the way for either 
course. This gives an idea of the 
tasks confronting agencies in addition 
to the regular run of service most of 
them are now rendering in connection 
with war production promotion pro- 
grams and related activities of their 


Replacements will mean 


clients. 

As far as media are concerned, busi- 
ness papers will again continue to re- 
ceive their usual large share of the 
industrial advertising appropriation, 
but the general news type magazine 
and newspapers are going to get a 
larger share than heretofore. The 
newspapers are to be used for local 
public relations and the general mag- 
azines with the thought of exposing 
the company as widely as possible to 
cover unexpected trends. 

Thoughts for the New Year 

A number of agencies reporting to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on the out- 
look for 1943 advanced some inter- 
esting and stimulating thoughts on 
what industrial advertisers might set 
as their goals for the new year. Ed- 


win L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland, The 
Copy Chasers’ Industrial Advertising 
Man-of-the-Year for 1941, and cre- 
ator of Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s “Imagineering” campaign, views 
1943 as a year of test for industrial 
advertising. He says it will test the 
very motives of business, for as the 
nation reads what business men have 
to say in their advertising throughout 
the year, it is going to get an insight 
into what business really believes in. 

“If, God forbid, a producer of war 
material believes that his share of the 
war effort is more deserving of ap- 
plause than the sacrifice being made 
by men in uniform, his advertising 
will reflect that self-conscious and 
self-important viewpoint. He will 
probably like his own advertising,” 
Mr. Andrew declares. 

“If a man believes that advertising 
is one more tool to be used to ac- 
celerate the whole war effort, his ad- 
vertising will confirm that belief by 
taking on every practical aspect of 
spreading genuinely useful informa- 
ation,” he continues. “Many men 
will thank him, and thank advertising 
for that service. 

“But if he gauges the current of 
the times, he will see a rising flood 
of change which presents American 
business men with the opportunity to 
responsibilities in the 
He will see that 


accept new 
world that is to be. 
the degree to which business men are 
honored and followed in future will 
rest on the general appraisal of their 
acceptance of growing social obliga- 
tions. He will guide his own com- 
pany’s policies in that light, and he 
will make his advertising articulate 
with his high purposes. 

“For such vocal leadership he will 
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earn the respect of all Americans, for 
himself and for advertising,” Mr. 


Andrew concludes. 
Sell the American Way 
W,lliam_B. 


Springfield, Mass., agency bearing his 


Remington of the 


name, points to another high objec- 
tive of industrial advertisers in 1943. 
“I do believe,” he says, “that it is 
not incompatible with speeding the 
war effort for manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers to give some thought to the 
preservation of the American enter- 
prise system. In fact, it can be argued 
convincingly, and I believe irrefut- 
ably, that preservation of the Ameri- 
can enterprise system is indispensable 
to winning the war. Advertisers, 
therefore, should be on the alert for 
to defend 


every opportunity private 


enterprise and to point out to all 


those concerned the benefits of a 


democracy in which business men 
have an opportunity to make all the 
contribution that they are capable of 
making.” 


No doubt, 


media and new Spaper space SC heduled 


some of the general 
by industrial advertisers in 1943 will 
be utilized for the purpose Mr. Rem- 


ington suggests. 
A Positive Approach 


From the City of Brotherly Love, 
agency-head Raymond E. Lovekin ap- 
peals for a more inspiring, optimistic, 
and encouraging type of incentive ad- 
vertising than that now appearing in 
the business press. From his travels, 


surveys, and wide contacts in the 
field, Mr. Lovekin is convinced that 
business papers are more widely read 


now than ever and that the right 
kind of copy in good business papers 
will do the most good for industry. 
“Frankly,” he says, “in addition to 
the factual and useful type of copy 
which is doing so much to help speed 
the war program, if we must have 
some of the brow-beating, public (and 
industry) condemnation types of in- 
dustrial adv ertising W hich has ap- 
peared in many industrial publications, 
1 am wondering if in 1943 it cannot 
be made more 


optimistic, praise- 


shall 


America 


encouraging, and ‘we 
After all, 


builded 


worthy ’ 
win’ types? 
was founded and upon 


determination, ideals, hard Ww ork, 


charity, optimism, and _ faith—the 
conduct of business large and small 
by business itself. In other words, I 
sincerely feel that John Q. Public has 
done and is doing pretty darned well 


I also feel that business has done 
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Still battling for the motor transport and 
truck and trailer industries, Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, uses editorial style copy 
urging restrictions be removed now in order 
to prepare for the transport problem in 1943 
when war plants will be in full production 


. Sure 
exceptions, but just take 
a look at the records. So, let’s cut 
out, or cut down, the ‘bloody hand 


wonders since Pearl Harbor 


there are 


and dagger’ type of advertising (be- 


cause Americans are, after all, very 


strong realists anyhow)—and _let’s 
substitute for it encouraging, praise- 
giving, codperative, useful, informa- 
tive types of advertising. America 
is not only a great country, but also 


a great international force.” 


Maintain Friendships 


Another agency head feels that in- 
dustrial advertising in 1943 can take 
unto itself the additional task of mak- 
ing and keeping friends for business. 
Dallas Reach of Newark, 


N. J., does not mean that winning 


( harles 
the war should not come first, nor 
that advertising should not do its part 
in that job, but he does feel that 
copy themes and approaches can be 
timely and patriotic and still tell the 
real reasons for a business’ existence, 
past, present, and future. 


“Basically and fundamentally,” 
says Mr. Reach, “advertising is friend- 
making. It always has been and should 
be more than ever these days. 

“A man who neglects his friends— 


never gets in touch with them unless 





he wants something—soon loses them. 
Being busy is no excuse when a phone 
call or a post card would do a job. 


“Advertising is the most effective 





and economical way for a business to 
keep in touch with its friends. 

“There is much talk about a new 
world. There undoubtedly will be 
many changes in products, methods, 
and materials. But human relation- 
ships will not change . . . and in 
these war days business must not for- 
get that fact.” 


Five Main Objectives 
In addition to 
advertising will be used for in 1943, 


1any other things 


Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. 
Basford Company, New York, sets 
down five main objectives for indus- 
These include: (1 ) 
educational 


trial advertising. 
Continuation of the 
theme telling what the advertiser is 
doing in the war effort and how his 
product is being used in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. (2) Continuation 
of educational work through business 
papers, films, posters, booklets, man- 
uals, and other literature to instruct 
those engaged in new types of work, 
the new workmen in industry, and 
above all the hundreds of thousands 
of women never employed in indus- 
try before. (3) Increased amount of 
advertising devoted to the mainte- 
nance theme to conserve and prolong 
the useful life of tools and machines. 
(4) A greater amount of attention 
to postwar matters in advertising in 
1943. (5) Those who have proceeded 
far enough in their development of 
new products for postwar use will 
begin cultivating the markets in 
which they will be sold. 
ous cases these are fields that are new 
to the advertisers and, while the can’t 
sell his new products there today, he 


In numer- 


can cultivate the ground by acquaint- 
ing the new markets with the com- 
pany’s standing, its facilities, and its 
selling 


background preliminary to 


definite products when the war is over. 
Support Editorial Programs 

An entirely different viewpoint on 
industrial advertisers’ responsibility in 
helping promote greater war produc- 
tion is advanced by H. E. Cassidy, 
McCarty 


pany, Los Angeles. He believes ad- 


vice-president, The Com- 


vertisers should recognize the great 
educational job industrial and busi- 
ness papers in general have to do to 
educate industrial workers, and their 
advertising should not only be de- 
signed to help in this program but 
also should be looked upon further 
as an obligation to support this es- 
effort. He puts 


sential educational 


it this way: 
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“If ever the business papers of this 
country had a job to do, they have 
it in 1943. 
various industries such as oil, chem- 


Personnel turnovers in 


ical, power, mining, etc., have run 
anywhere from fifteen per cent to as 
high as thirty-five per cent. This 
means that in an industry where av- 
erage turnover has been twenty-five 
per cent, a business publication with 
a circulation of 10,000 copies is reach- 
ing 2,500 new, and in many Cases, un- 
trained readers. Editorially, the pub- 
lications are going to have to become 
the mass industrial text books of in- 
dustry. 
as much, if not more, educational edi- 


To do this they must run 


torial material, which in turn must 
be supported by an appropriate vol- 
ume of advertising. 

“Business journals’ revenue depends 
upon the volume of page space which 
they sell, and we can’t expect these 
publications to do the job unless every 
concern interested in specific indus- 
tries regards his advertising in the 
nature of a support for this specific 
program. Certainly our advertise- 
ments should in themselves be edu- 
cational in character. They should 
explain ways to increase production, 
lengthen life, and 
They should call to the 


convert’ present 
equipment. 
attention of the industry suitable sub- 
stitutes, where these are available, and 
above all, should continue to educate 
the newcomers in each industrial field 
on the advantages and uses of par- 
ticular products. 

“In discussing advertising for 1943 
with our various clients, we have made 
no k-nes stressing the point outlined 
above. We have stated very frankly 
that if clients felt they had abso- 
lutely no other reason to advertise 
than this one of supporting the busi- 
ness journals, who in turn have served 
them for years in the past, it would 
in itself be sufficient. With this par- 
ticular point brought to their atten- 
tion, we have found numerous clients 
who have decided to increase half- 
page space to full page, or seven-time 
contracts to thirteen-time contracts. 

“There is still another point which 
we do not believe has been sufficiently 
emphasized in the articles which we 
have read or in talks which we have 
heard. This is the general stimulating 
effect on the concerns serving in in- 
dustry who see what their competitors 


We handle one 


concern who has seven competitors in 


are doing to help. 


the particular industry with which 
the company has been occupied for the 





Jor THE DURATION”: 
AND THE AL Lid BEYOND, 


—T 


TAPPING 
EQUIPMENT 


There's a postwar slant to current advertising 
of R. G. Haskins Company, Chicago, which 
emphasizes the point Haskins machines are 
standard and can quickly be converted for 
normal needs of industry when war is over 


past twenty years. In working out our 
program for 1943 we placed before 
this client advertisements prepared 
and run by some of its competitors, 
these advertisements reflecting cour- 
age, perseverance, and future think- 
ing. The effect of this upon our par- 
ticular client can be summed up in 
the president’s remark: ‘If all the rest 
of the boys can keep their chins up 
and take it, we’ll do as good or pos- 
sibly a better job ourselves.’ 
“Possibly no country in the world 
today is as much influenced by mass 
thinking as is the United States. If 
the mass thinking of the manufactur- 
ers and industrialists can be kept at 
a high inspirational level, it will not 
only affect all other manufacturers 
but hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployes who hope they are doing some- 
thing to win the war but sometimes 


have their doubts.” 


From the West Coast 

With the great industrial expansion 
on the Pacific Coast, industrial adver- 
tising has the same objectives there 
as elsewhere and the outlook for 1943 
is continued activity, according to 
M. E. Wank, of Wank and Wank, 
San Francisco agency. In addition to 
usual agency services, Mr. Wank says 
they are finding considerable oppor- 
tunity to work with the sales depart- 
ments of several advertisers to the 
end of assisting the salesmen to con- 
tinue effective service contacts with 
customers and prospects despite the 


tremendous increased demands placed 
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upon them and the gascline curtail- 
ment. In several instances this ac- 
tivity is showing tangible results, he 
reports. The production problem also 
has opened up agency participation in 
labor-management relationships, in- 
cluding the operation of public ad- 
dress system, counsel, production and 
distribution of employe publications, 
development of plant postings, han- 
dling of special events, and special- 
ized publicity directed primarily to 
the employe. 
More Suggestions for 1943 

With the 


number of exceptions, Kenneth W. 


usual, and admitted, 
Akers, executive vice-president, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland, 
creator of the outstanding Warner & 
Swasey and Goodrich copy, sets up 
four general objectives for industrial 
1943: (1) 
Keeping a customer and its products 


advertising programs in 


sold to customers they can no longer 
serve. (2) Selling the company and 
its products to the new people in in- 
dustry who are exposed to it for the 
first time. (3) Showing how to get 
the most war production out of the 
company’s products. (4) Showing 
how to make the products last longer 
or go farther. 

In addition to helping speed pro- 
duction, conservation, scrap drives, 
promoting safety, car pooling, War 
Bond sales, the industrial advertising 
man should lend a helping hand in 
the vast educational program required 
to effect better nutrition, savings of 
fats, textiles and leathers, suggests S. 
L. Meulendyke, vice-president, Mars- 
chalk and Pratt Company, New York. 
Advertising can also be used, he says, 
to help reduce employe absenteeism 
and chronic tardiness. ‘We in the 
advertising business who are ‘fighting 
on the home front’ can do so little in 
this great struggle that it behooves 
us to make sure that we do no less 
than our very best,” he declares. 

While to help win the war was in- 
dustrial advertising’s job in 1942 and 
will continue to be the No. 1 job in 
1943, there is a peace to win, too, 
cautions H. L. Fisher, president, Rick- 
ard and Company, New York. “And,” 
he says, “I am in accord with the 
point of view that it is not too early 
for industry to begin to think in 
terms of postwar problems and plan 
I believe that in 1943, 
more and more industrial advertising 
will reflect this point of view.” 

Based on the needs and problems of 

(Continued on Page 126) 


accordingly. 
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Vast Market for Industrial X- 
Apparatus De 


by War 


Speed and certainty demanded in inspection of war 


equipment booms X-ray sales beyond peacetime levels 


@ ONE OF the most interesting de 
velopments which have come out of 
the war is the accelerated application 
of X-rays to industrial inspection 
needs. The necessity for rapid and ac- 
curate examination of weldings and 
castings, many of huge size, created by 
the war production program has given 
tremendous impetus to the industrial 
demand for X-ray equipment, so that 
this market, already subjected to edu 
cational development through long 
range advertising, has forged ahead 
with the war effort. 

The General Electric X-Ray Cor 
poration, Chicago, a subsidiary of 
General Electric Company, has been 
pioneering in this field for the past 
twenty years Today it is not alone 
in its work in behalf of industry, as 
other successful X-ray manufacturers 
have responded to wartime demands 
with sales and promotional efforts. 
Thus industry has changed from a 
slowly developing market, in which 
educational efforts and technical ad 
vancement were gradually creating 
acceptance for this type of inspection 
of industrial materials and products, 
to an awakened field in which urgent 
demand is in evidence 

Because General Electric X-Ray 
Corporation has been active in the 
held for a good many years, it is in 
teresting to note the changes which 
have come about in its industrial ad 
vertising and sales promotion as the 
result of the war. Formerly using 
full-page black-and-white advertise 
ments of an educational character as 
part of a long-term educational ef 
fort, it is now smashing home the 
story of G-E X-Ray leadership in 
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By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


order to cash in on its pioneering 
work and to consolidate its position 
of acceptance and leadership. Double- 
page spreads in two colors are carry- 
ing its story to industry in a sub- 
stantial list of publications in the 
metal w orking and related fields. 

Just as the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company has found it possible in its 
introduction of a surgical sewing de- 
vice to use salesmen whose previous 
experience had been almost entirely 
in the industrial field, so General 
Electric X-Ray, whose large sales 
force had been concerned principally 
with medical applications of its prod- 


ucts, has been able to use these men 


Micro-Jpadiography SHOWS 


With the 


aid of specialists working out of the 


on industrial applications. 


home office, the regular sales staff 
has been able to handle the growing 
volume of business coming from in- 
dustrial buyers. 

Three different types of X-ray serv- 
ice have been developed to meet the 
varied needs of industrial inspection. 
They are fluoroscopic, radiographic, 
and a combination of the two, and 
diffraction. In the first case the 
product is inspected as it passes be- 
tween the X-ray tube and fluoroscopic 
viewing screen, the inspector noting 
any defects and eliminating the re- 
jected piece. This method is par- 
ticularly applicable in the food prod- 


ucts field, and is used some on plastics, 


rubber and other light parts. 


GRAIN SIZE CHANGES IN BRASS 





G-E XRD X-Ray Diffraction Unit [lustrates Sub- 
Surface Changes Resulting From Heat Treating 
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This color spread illustrates the practical type of copy used to promote G-E x-ray dif- 
fraction units for use in determining the grain structure in metals in heat treating 
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The radiographic method involves 
making a permanent record on X-ray 
film of the casting or weld under in- 
spection, thus providing a non-de- 
structive test of soundness at econom- 
ical rates. G-E is now building units 
up to 1,000,000 volts, which are 
capable of penetrating even seven- 
and eight-inch steel sections in a few 
minutes. 

The third method is that of diffrac- 
tion, by means of which both quanti- 
tative and qualitative analysis of ma- 
terials can be made through deter- 
mination of their crystal formations. 
Such a method of study is a marked 
improvement over other methods of 
analysis, and has contributed greatly 
to the preparation and alteration— 
the improvement—of many materials 
employed in the most important types 
of war production. 


In its current industrial advertising, 
appearing in such publications as The 
Foundry, Metal Progress, and Metals 
and Alloys, G-E is using striking head- 
lines such as “Time Is Priceless—Save 
It,” and “You Can’t Afford to Gamble 
With Quality.” 


sales appeal, the following statements 


In developing the 


are made: 

“To save time in obtaining X-ray 
inspection apparatus that you can 
rely on to help maintain the high 
quality so vital to the machines or 
munitions you make, we offer: 


“G-E X-ray engineers. First to 
apply X-ray to industrial inspection— 
more than 20 years ago—their inti- 
mate knowledge of modern manufac- 
turing processes equips them to give 
you reliable facts about the G-E 
X-ray unit best suited to your partic- 
ular problem. 





“To save time in production—to 
speed manufacture of urgently needed 
equipment, we offer: 

“G-E industrial X-ray units. Un- 
like ordinary X-ray apparatus, G-E 
industrial X-ray units are engineered 
to the job. They’re designed and 
built to withstand the rigorous serv- 
ice expected of plant equipment; 
they'll take heavy duty cycles in 
their stride with day-in and day-out 
dependability. 

“To save time in the maintenance 
of high-speed production schedules, 
we offer: 

“G-E X-ray service provided by 
more than 35 direct factory branch 
offices. Staffed with factory-trained 
field engineers and service men, these 
strategically located ofhces are equip- 


Protection 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO SEE THE DIFFERENCE? 
Reis: 
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This page shows how G-E diffraction equip- 
ment reveals differences in metals which 
cannot be discovered by chemical structure 
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Two recent color spreads of General Electric X-Ray Corporation which feature applications and mobility of the various types of x-ray equipment for industrial uses 





ped to render fast, efhcient service— 
another important G-E X-ray time 
Saver. 

“Today, when every minute counts 
for so much, you cannot afford to 
take chances with inspection facili- 
ties. that may bog down production 
schedules. When you consider the 
many exclusive advantages of G-E in- 
dustrial X-ray units and G-E service, 
you will readily see why the majority 
of important concerns employing 
X-ray have elected G-E X-ray ap- 
paratus as ideal to meet their needs.”’ 

One reason for the rapid develop- 
ment of the industrial market for 
X-ray inspection equipment is that 
the United States government itself 
led the way in the use of this type 
of service. Long before our defense 
production program got under way, 
the government arsenals were buying 
and using X-ray machines, and when 
war production really started, speci- 
fications in many cases required in- 
spection of castings and other critical 
materials by this method. 

Thus G-E was in the advantageous 
position of having calls from some 
prospective industrial buyers, who 
merely said that they wanted to dupli- 
cate equipment used in a certain gov- 
ernment arsenal. Of course, a sale is 
not so simple as that, since, as indi- 
cated by the advertising copy quoted, 
each industrial installation is a sep- 
arate problem, requiring careful study 
by X-ray engineers to determine not 
only the type of X-ray inspection best 
suited to the job, but also the par- 
ticular size and model which should 
be employed. Both portable and sta- 
tionary models are available, and all 
of the considerations applicable to the 
work of each plant have to be taken 
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These pages from one of the General Electric X-Ray Corporation catalogs visualize what 


is revealed in the application of x-rays to industrial products. 
food products, welds, etc. 


with castings, 


Other illustrations deal 
The catalogs give full discussions of the 


application of the x-ray principle to industrial problems and present many case studies 


into account in making a recommen- 
dation. 

Another important feature which 
emphasizes the value of high-grade 
engineering service is the fact that 
employes have to be trained in the 
handling of what, after all, is an en- 
tirely different type of industrial ap- 
paratus from any to which they may 
have been accustomed. Usually the 
engineer who installs the equipment 
remains with the purchaser for a sufh- 
cient time to train all of the personnel 
who have to do with operation, 
though sometimes it is possible to give 
advance training by sending men to 
plants already using X-ray inspection 
methods which have in service the 
type of equipment to be used in the 
plant adopting this system, or to 
send them to the plant of the manu- 
facturer. 

Here, too, G-E has profited from 
the fact that it has more industrial 
other X-ray 


manufacturer, and thus it has been 


installations than any 
able in many cases to use the suc- 


cessful experience of present users 
as a source of information and train- 
ing for new users, who are some- 
times intimidated by the task of edu- 
cating their personnel to the highly 
technical and unfamiliar features of 
X-ray theory and practice. 

Since the time saving element is 
featured in all General Electric X-Ray 
copy, it is enteresting to note that 
some remarkable records in this de- 
partment have been recorded. The 
company has instances in which pro- 
duction, as a result of the speeding up 
of inspection, has been increased ten 
times—a record which is probably 
seldom paralleled in industrial equip- 
ment annals. Here’s one story told in 
the advertising to support this sen- 


sational claim: 
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“In one of the nation’s leading 
foundries, production of heavy arma- 
ment bogged down badly 
when inspection fell far behind sched- 
ule. G-E X-Ray engineers were called 
in to assist in establishing an inspec- 


castings 


tion system that would keep up with 


production. And here’s what hap- 
pened: 
“X-ray examination pointed the 


way to better casting techniques and 
resulted in improved castings—cast- 
ings that are better built to withstand 
the severe shock and stress to which 
high- 


unit, 


they are subjected. Using a 
power X-ray 


the plant’s inspection engineers, in 


G-E industrial 


collaboration with G-E industrial X- 


ray men, worked out inspection 


methods that kept production far 
ahead of So far, in fact, 


that the plant’s production has been 


schedule. 


increased ten times its original quota. 

“Better casting technique reduced 
rejects, and X-ray examination pro- 
vided an accurate guide to sound re- 
pair by welding. Thus, expensive cast- 
ings are kept off the scrap heap, valu- 
able time and materials are saved, and 
All of this 
adds up to doing a better job. And 


repairs are speeded up. 
doing it faster, more economically 
than it has ever been done before. 
This case history is but one of hun- 
dreds that can be found in the per- 
industrial 
virtually 


formance records of G-E 


X-ray 


every type of industry. It is typical 


units at work in 
of the reasons why the majority of 
the nation’s leading industrial con- 
cerns have selected G-E units as best 
suited to meet their needs.” 

The size of the 
being handled by X-ray is suggested 
by the fact that G-E is now building 
the largest industrial X-ray apparatus 
ever manufactured, with a capacity of 


inspection jobs 





1,000,000 volts. Mounted on a travel- 
ing overhead bridge crane, this unit 
provides unusual flexibility in examin- 
ing large castings of various thick- 
nesses, from one inch up. The thick- 
ness determines the amount of time 
required to make the radiograph, and 
the higher the voltage of the machine, 
the faster the job can be done. 

From many standpoints the de- 
velopment of X-ray crystal analysis 
the most 
startling triumphs of industrial re- 


by diffraction is one of 


search. Microscopic examination and 
both have their 
value, but the tremendous scope of 
the applications of diffraction in de- 
termining the composition of ma- 


chemical analysis 


terials opens up an industrial field of 
amazing proportions. 

In one of the numerous booklets 
which General Electric X-Ray has 
provided for the information of in- 
dustrial users, the function of this 
type of X-ray unit is described as 
follows: 

“It is known that all substances 
are composed of small crystals which 
are often but not always visible under 
the microscope. With few exceptions, 
the nature or behavior of a substance 
depends upon the arrangement of its 
atoms and molecules in the crystals. 
Therefore, the knowledge of their 
arrangement has the greatest practical 
value in understanding the physical 
and chemical properties of a substance 
and in predicting the effects upon 
these properties in various changes 
of arrangement. Such _ information 
concerning the internal arrangement 
of these crystals can be determined 
only by X-rays.” 

In the metalworking field applica- 
tions include studying the composi- 
tion and structure of alloys, the 
effects of rolling and working on 
metals and alloys, the effects of an- 
nealing and other thermal treatments 
on metals, and determination of the 
structure of welds. In the chemical 
field there are scores of applications, 
while in the process industries uses 
for diffraction studies have been found 
in the manufacture of paints and pig- 
ments, ceramics and glass, cement and 
plaster, storage batteries, rubber and 
allied products, and textiles and fibers. 
Likewise it serves a useful purpose 
in the study of minerals, including 
precious stones and gems. 

General Electric has provided a 
large number of technical booklets 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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By ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 


The Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, Philadelphia 


Some Ways to Aveid Delay in Getting 
an OK for Inshuction Manuals 


A few pointers on organization, text, and illustrations 


for technical manuals on equipment for war service 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ullman has been 
particularly successful in the preparation 
of technical instruction manuals for his 
clients and as a result the War Depart- 
ment “drafted” him to do several books 
for it. The suggestions he gives here, 
therefore, should be especially significant 
to those who are confronted with the task 
of preparing a manual on their own 
equipment 
@ SO YOU HAVE a technical in- 
struction manual to get out for the 
Army or the Navy covering the ma- 
chines or equipment your company is 
making for them! 

As the circus roustabout who was 
hired to wash the elephants said, 
“Well, it ain’t easy on account he’s 
got so much skin and so many creases 
in it. An’ yo cain’t skip none on 
account the boss, he hold back a dol- 
lar till he git time to poke a finger 
in dem creases.” 

Many manufacturers have found 
out that instruction manuals have a 
lot of area to cover and that just 
when they say, “That’s good enough” 
and think they’re done, one of Uncle 
Sam’s boys starts poking his fingers 
in the creases while the paymaster 
holds back ten per cent until all the 
nooks and crannies of information 
have been checked, corrected, ampli- 
fied, and approved as adequate. 

All this has led to a lot of pro- 
fanity and wholesale castigation of 
the men who pass on the contents of 
the book —and that includes text 
matter and illustrations. But the dif- 
ference in point of view is that they 
know where the machines are going 
and have acquired a pretty good pic- 


ture of what Army field equipment 
has to do and under what conditions 
it has to be operated and maintained 
so that it can be kept running. 

They see the reports that come in 
from the widely separated fronts and 
they know that repair and mainte- 
nance work has to be done by men 
who often have had no pre-army 
training and experience. 

What seems like the ABC’s of 
maintenance work to the manufac- 
turer accustomed to think of trained 
and experienced service organizations, 
properly equipped, is quite another 
matter when it must be done in 
Alaska, Guadalcanal, Tunisia, Ice- 
land, or India. 

How little this difference was ap- 
preciated in the beginning by some 
manufacturers, is illustrated by a 
statement which the writer was 
shown in the manuscript submitted 
for one manual. It read, “If any 
difficulties are encountered in repair- 
ing or adjusting this unit, consult 
the nearest service station.” And, 
as if that wasn’t humor enough, the 
text continued smugly, “This com- 
pany maintains a worldwide organ- 
ization.” 

Measured in the terms of ordinary 
pre-war commercial braggadocio, this 
particular company did have a 
“world-wide” sales organization with 
some kind of representation in per- 
haps a dozen foreign countries and 
cities, including one in Africa, two 
in South America, Japan, and the rest 
in England or continental Europe. 
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The first thing to do in building 
a technical instruction manual is to 
find out in which of two sizes your 
manual is wanted by the service 
branch for which you are preparing 
it. If the same manual is to be used 
by two or more branches, it is wise 
to check all before starting to lay 
out your dummy, because some have 
standardized on a single size, while 
others will accept either the 6 x 9 
inch or the 8'% x 11 inch page size. 

The second thing to do is to find 
out if photolithography is mandatory 
(it is for at least two branches). If 
not, you are free to use whichever 
is best for satisfactory reproduction 
of your photographs and illustrations 
and for economical production of the 
quantity required. 

Then you are ready to start organ- 
izing your text matter. It is well to 
begin by figuring out all of the pos- 
sible areas in which your equipment 
may be used, then looking up avail- 
able data on climate, temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, wind, and other 
conditions which may affect its oper- 
ation. 

With this factual material assem- 
bled, you can exercise your imagina- 
tion constructively and effectively as 
a guide to the operating and main- 
tenance information you must convey 
to the men who will have to “keep 
‘em running.” 

In Alaska, conditions will be dif- 
ferent from Iceland, perhaps similar 
to Siberia, but vastly different from 
India, Guadalcanal, Lybia, Morroco, 
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Th e ploded view’ not only identifies all 
or Dakar. This is important—how 


important, you would realize if you 
could read the trouble reports that 
flow in from the different fronts. 

Probably you have already, or soon 
will have, a picture of all this from 
the instructions to redesign certain 
parts to better stand up to desert 
sand or tropical rains. 

There will be four main sections 
to your manual: Introduction, Op- 
eration Manual, Maintenance Manual, 


and Spare Parts List. 


Introduction and Operation 
Manual 


Make the introduction short. All 
this is required is an overall picture 
of what your machine or apparatus 
will do, emphasizing the functions 
ind characteristics. These will be re- 
emphasized in the next two sections, 
because it is necessary to remember 
the old advertising formula that you 
have to state the important points at 
least three times to get them across. 

Data on the bewhiskered founders 
of the business, the number of years 
in business, the far-flung organiza 
tion are useless and will not create 
good will at the front. 

Che operation manual should begin 
with uncrating and setting up in 
structions—especially if your unit is 
shipped partially knocked down. 

'f grease or other rust or corro 
sion «protection 1s required, caution 
their removal before starting to 
yperate. 

Tell how to start up, step by step, 


in the simplest and clearest language 


possible Edit out the tour dollar 
words and use illustrations Ww here 
necessary A good rule to follow is, 
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Tell all, show how on all, illustrate 
all.” This applies equally to Opera- 
tion and Maintenance. 


Handle text like a correspondence 
school course, proceeding from the 
first step to the second, on to the 
third, and so to the end. Use heads 
and sub-heads to make it easy to find 
information on all steps. Label all 
illustrations. The man at the front 
line repair station may never have 
seen your equipment before. 

You just cannot go wrong by being 
explicit, clear, accurate, and detailed. 

Detail all adjustments which con- 
cern effective operation, illustrating 
how with photographs or drawings 
which show hands doing the job, or 
tools and hands or position of indi- 
cators, switches, or other control de- 
vices. A fellow who can’t read a 
sentence without perspiring can _ see 
how it is done from a picture. He’s 
not stupid or he wouldn’t be on that 
job, but he may have gone to the 
movies instead of the library for en- 
tertainment and information. 

If there are hazards to person or 
equipment, these should be stressed. 
An injured mechanic or an unre- 
paired tank may be the cause of los- 
ing a battle. Don’t look upon this as 
far-fetched. It probably is if it af- 
fects one man or one machine only, 
but accept it as an over-all fact and 
tell your story accordingly. 

Lubrication, cooling fluids, anti- 
freeze—all these are vital to success- 
ful operation. Cover each one care- 
fully and thoroughly. This is a good 
place to use sub-heads. For example 
under Lubrication, give the general 


story, then under such sub-heads as 


parts of an assembly but shows their sequence as a guide in reassembling the unit in repairing it 


Arctic Conditions, Desert, Tropics, 
Rainy Season, etc., the detailed in- 
structions which apply. 


For most mechanical units, the 
Army has concentrated its lubrica- 
tion requirements on as few grades 
of oils and greases as possible. Motor 
oils carried in stock have been cut 
to three grades, 50 SAE, 30 SAE and 
10 SAE. The same highly practical 
and necessary limitations have been 
established for greases and other lubri- 
cating or protective materials. Ship- 
ping space is too valuable and ground 
transportation facilities too impor- 
tant to be used for carrying large 
stocks of materials which will have 
limited use and the functions of 
which can be performed practically 
as well with another grade with many 
uses. Further, extended supplies re- 
quire lots of space which, if not ade- 
quately camouflaged, might provide a 
vulnerable target to enemy planes. 

Space and time are vital factors to 
an Army in the field or a Navy on 
active duty. 

Time, under combat conditions, is 
not applied on an eight-hour basis, so 
it is well to remember that a machine 
which is operated at or near top speed 
and capacity for twenty-four hours is 
going the equivalent of a week of 
“normal” eight-hour days. Allow for 
this in your instructions for lubrica- 
tion and other protective steps to 
cover the operation of your equip- 
ment. 

Both in the Operation and Mainte- 
nance sections, use charts if you can 
—simple charts. These may be where 
charts, when charts and how charts. 
While these immediately suggest lubri- 
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cation, they are likely to be equally 
important for cooling water, anti- 
freeze, battery fluid, cutting coolants, 
radiator flushing, replacement of oil- 
filter cartridges, etc. The point is 
don’t leave anything to the intuition 
of the 
He’s likely to be hard pressed, driven, 
and pre-occupied. 


soldier—or _ sailor-mechanic. 


Maintenance Section 

If frequent periodic tune-ups or 
check-ups are necessary with more 
remotely spaced tear-downs and over- 
hauls, these should be covered sep- 
arately. The more frequent mainte- 
nance operations should be covered 
first either as a whole or in the sep- 
arate steps to be explained part by 
part. 

Instructions should begin with the 
first things to be done and should 
follow in sequence. 

“Exploded” views of the parts which 
make up an entire unit or a sub-as- 
sembly are important. They will show 
the order of dis-assembly and re-as- 
sembly. Each part should be either 
labeled on drawing or photograph, 
or be explained by use of numbers and 
a legend. The illustrations of a 
washer or a packing ring may appear 
positively identified to the designer, 
the engineer, the plant manager, and 
scores of other persons back at the 
factory, but they may look like noth- 
ing but a disc to a man about to tear 
down the machine for the first time. 

Sectional and cut-away views are 
generally useful to show complete or 
partial assembly. 

Checking and 
adjusting a linkage or a control de- 


setting clearances, 


vice or anything which is important 
to good operation had best be illus- 
trated so that the man who is to 
do the job can see just how it is to 
be done. 

Cleaning operations should be de- 
scribed accurately and their impor- 
tance stressed. 

A check chart or diagram or a 
to help the 


trouble shooter diagnose and locate 


combination of these 


the focal point and cause of trouble, 
This should be checked 


make sure 


is a must. 
and double-checked to 
that all known or likely causes of 
failure or trouble are identified and 
explained and then set up for easy 
finding and remedy. 

The instruction manual for the 
Jeep is an excellent example of such 
a job well-done. There are others, 
of course, but the writer has seen 








If technical instructions may not be clear to 
the average individual, then illustrate them 
so there can be no doubt. No mistaking 
here what is meant by a six-pound pull. If 
you speak of a “thumb press fit,” a simple 
drawing like this will show what is meant 








this book in many different branches 


of the service and the officer or civil- 
ian with whom you confer, will prob- 
ably have a copy he’ll be glad to 
show you. 

Without exception, the writer has 
found these men helpful, patient and 
They know 
how badly these technical instruction 
manuals are needed and nothing has 
seemed too much trouble for them in 


more than courteous. 


helping to get them out. 

If a part described or referred to 
in the text is illustrated, insert an 
illustration number and part identifi- 
cation number at the point of men- 
tion. The better you reference and 
cross-reference your text and _ illus- 
trations, the more useful your manual 
and the more it can help keep Army 
or Navy repair maintenance opera- 
tions on schedule. 

Thoroughness and clarity are a gen- 
uine, valuable, and patriotic contri- 
bution to the technical manual. It’s 
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meticulous, exacting, and hard work, 
but it’s worth while. 

If any special or unusual tools, in- 
struments, or gauges are required, 
they should be illustrated, preferably 
in use. The proper location or stor- 
age place of these—if they go with 
your unit—should be shown and it 
should be stressed that that is the 
place to keep them when not in use. 

You should also include a_para- 
graph of instructions for preparing, 
packing and crating your machine 
when it has to be reshipped to an- 
other front. It should certainly be 
cleaned thoroughly. It may _ need 
a coat of rust-protecting grease or 
draining or disconnecting certain 
parts. Perhaps it should be covered 
with paper. Whatever is important 
should be mentioned. 

Parts List 

Every single part that goes into your 
unit should be listed and if it is 
furnished by another manufacturer, 
the source should be indicated either 
by his name or by use of his parts 
number or a combination of his and 
your numbers. This has to be a gen- 
eral statement of a definite require- 
ment, because of many situations 
which cannot be covered in a short 
article. However, the procurement 
division to which your equipment and 
your book go can guide you in what 
is best for your case. 

Illustrations are very likely to be 
needed in your parts list. These may 
be photographs, wash, or line draw- 
ings as best fits the answer to clear, 
accurate identification. 

Now that you’ve come to the end 
of your book, you have one more 
thing to do and that is to go back 
over it, build your index, get the right 
contract, purchase order, and TM 
or other numbers which will go on 
the cover or other designated spots 
in accordance with regulations. 

At long last, that makes it ready 
for the printer—at least you hope so, 
because a last probing finger may find 
another crease in the skin of your 


elephant. 


Seeley Army Personnel Advisor 


E. A. Seeley, manager of field person 
nel and training, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, has been loaned as ex- 
ecutive personnel advisor to the Army 
Ordnance Department's Tank and Auto 
motive Center, Detroit, where he will ad 
vise Brig. Gen. A. R. Glancy and Col 
G. K. Howard on matters pertaining to 
executive personnel in the Detroit area 
Mr. Seeley has been with Goodrich since 
1926 
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@ CALENDARS are slower coming 
in this season, but those which ar- 
rived in time for the initial part of 
the annual review are some of the old 
standbys and up to their usual high 
quality. A wartime atmosphere dom- 
inates many of them, while others 
lead the mind to more pleasant and 
restful themes. 

Allen-Bradley Company has adopted 
“America the Beautiful” as the theme 
for its piece with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of Kodachrome scenes which 
required extensive traveling on the 
part of staff members of The Fensholt 
Company, the company’s agency, 
which designed it. 

Hyatt Bearings Division repeats 
with its large combination calendar 
and decimal equivalent hanger. 

Units of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany produced three striking pieces, 
for the industrial division, the tractor 
division, and the Canadian company. 
The first two feature colorful oil re- 
productions of war and civilian scenes 
with relation to the company’s prod- 
ucts. The Canadian piece, with sim- 
ilar photographic illustrations in black, 
uses color in connection with the 
date panel. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company again issues a conservative 
piece of simple but effective design, 
with a panel above the three months 
on one page presenting statements 
made by prominent men in regard to 
the war which may be repeated in 
history, as sO many utterances stim- 
ulated by heat of battle are. 

Baldwin-Duckworth Division util- 
izes the top of a large piece for the 
dates of three years and in place of 
the usual calendar pad is a set of 


maps of the “news fronts of the 
world.” 

Another attractive _ full - color 
twelve-sheet has been produced from 
Armco Drainage Products Associa- 
tion by its agency, Reinicke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, utilizing Koda- 
chromes centered around product ap- 
plications. Many of the shots were 
taken by W. H. Spindler, editor of 
the association’s publication, “High- 
way Magazine.” The first illustra- 
tion features the company’s substitute 
wooden culvert with a circus ele- 
phant demonstrating the strength of 
the product. 

James H. Mathews & Co., uses a 
little eye appeal, under which are 
pages cataloging its marking devices. 

For the first time since 1938, Link- 
Belt Company has issued a calendar 
which previously had a twenty-five 
year sequence. Done in brown roto- 
gravure, the twelve-sheet mixed prod- 
uct application war scenes with di- 
rect inspirational war appeals. The 
first page uses copy and illustration 
of the company’s regular advertise- 
ment, “Getting Soft . . . Eh?” (see 
page 78). The Canadian company 
shows “Barbara” on the first sheet 
in full color with following pages 
featuring one-color product and prod- 
uct applications illustrations. 

William M. Bailey Company has 
Rockwell Kent illustration utilizing 
the famous Lincoln statue in the sky 
above a combined rural and industrial 
scene. 

Cincinnati Milling and Grinding 
Machines, Inc., presents a set of 
twelve war actions in full color repro- 
ductions of paintings. The back piece 
features the company’s product litera- 
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ture and branch offices. A copy was 
given to each employe but altered 
slightly to include specific wartime 
messages pertaining to War Bonds, 
absenteeism, and the necessity for do- 
ing a better job in 1943. 

SKF Industries repeats with its 
colorful but dignified date sheets 
with the company designation only in 
the color band. 

The Dorr Company features sewage 
treatment plants with a description of 
each on its twelve-sheet piece. 

ITE Circuit Breaker Company con- 
tinues its cartoon series, a new one 
coming of each month as the pages 
fold up and fasten under a flap in the 
heading. The cartoons dramatize the 
need for the company’s products in 
an amusing manner. 

The C. F. Pease Company uses full 
color this year in presenting a Pan- 
American calendar featuring twelve 
beautiful women from various coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. It 
is intended to cultivate the Good 
Neighbor theme. Raymond Heer is 
the company’s agent. 

The Dumore Company uses a col- 
orful Maxfield Parrish scene, “A Per- 
fect Day,” which takes the mind far 
from war. 

Duff-Norton Mfg. Company illus- 
trates applications of its line of indus- 
trial jacks on its twelve-sheet. 

Meinecke & Co., Inc.., does a cata- 
log job of its supplies for hospitals 
featured at the top of the date sheets. 

And Kelly Springfield sends another 
of its cuties exhorting one to exercise 
care with tires. 

Send your calendar at once to be in- 
cluded in next month’s installment 


of the annual calendar review. 
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By GERALD E. STEDMAN 
Technical Writer, Detroit 


Are You Writing Your Companys 
Wartime History 4 


Record of a company’s wartime activities can provide 


valuable data for production as well as advertising 


@ EVERY MANUFACTURER of 
war products is making history to- 
day . . . why not see that it is prop- 
erly recorded? That is a good job 
for any advertising department. It 
is surprising how few of them are 
doing it. 

I travel from coast to coast for 
good technical stories. The copy 
slants that can be picked up by care- 
ful, subjective observation of any 
plant have been a constant wonder 
to me. Few advertising men, however, 
seem interested in knowing technically 
what is going on with each plant. 

Among thirty-four important man- 
ufacturers contacted on the subject 
(responsible for over ten per cent of 
war production), I found only one 
having an Historical Department. 
That one is Ford. All have seriously 
depleted their advertising staffs. How- 
ever, this is a job that should be done. 

Much is said and written of the 
need for lower postwar distribution 
costs. Advertising will play an even 
more important part than heretofore 
in this purpose, because it has been 
proved the most economical and effec- 
tive method to widely disseminate 
persuasive education. No department is 
therefore more worthy of preservation 
during this wartime lull. None is more 
important to peacetime planning. And 
there is enough valuable work that 
such an advertising department can 
do in compiling plant history to keep 
it profitably busy now. 

Advertising managers of twenty of 
these thirty-four companies immedi- 
ately sensed the value of such a his- 
tory-gathering program, and asked: 
“How shall we go about it?” The 


job seemed to frighten them in that 
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they knew little about technical mat- 
ters or shop practice, and appeared 
bewildered about machines, materials, 
methods, and maintenance. 


The job is simple in definition 
merely find out what is coming into 
the plant, what is being done with 
it while in the plant, and what it is 
intended to do after it leaves the 
plant. 

For example, a part is received as 
rough forging weighing 200 pounds, 
and after going through 150 opera- 
tions, it has a finished weight of 
twenty-five pounds in some war prod- 
uct. A flow sheet of that part and 
all other parts can be established. 
Detailed operations can be defined and 
photographed. Such historical know- 
how will have reference value in years 
to come. It is immediately useful 
as well. 

Questing for story material in one 
plant, I found a unique dual horizon- 
tal drill tool had been devised, hav- 
ing unusual efficiency. The advertis- 
ing department was busy prospecting 
the probable products for after-war 
markets. This one development, within 
the plant, could provide a healthy 
market opportunity, not only then 
but now. But no one in the adver- 
tising department had been much 
interested in knowing what was go- 
ing on within the plant. 


In another plant, I uncovered the 
best visual method for foremanship 
development I have ever seen. It 
could be adapted to any company, and 
would be enthusiastically used by all. 
Yet it had escaped the advertising 
department’s attention. You will 
soon hear much about it. 


In still another plant, one of the 
plant department heads had written 
a book on “Shop Mathematics,” fin- 
est of its kind I have ever run across. 
I dubbed mention of it into an arti- 
cle. From that aside, nearly 1,000 
letters and over 1,500 orders for the 
book at a good price were received, 
such as to cause quantity reprinting. 
Now the company has assigned one 
of the promotional staff to energize 
its sale. 

I could mention a score of other 
specific instances. The conclusion is 
that the average advertising depart- 
ment is missing the boat in this re- 
spect... and why, I do not know. 
The workings of a plant in war pro- 
duction is the most fascinating of all 
activities to study and to record. And 
such history-gathering is advertising 
gold. 

There soon will be 63,000,000 
Americans engaged in war produc- 
tion. Ten million soldiers will be- 
come more acquainted with mechan- 
ism before war’s end. These are to- 
morrow’s buyers—more mechanically 
intelligent than ever. They will judge 
products with keener technical un- 
derstanding. They will react to copy 
flavored with mechanical facts. They 
will have a knowing eye. In what 
manner could an advertising man bet- 
ter train himself to this new copy 
technique than by absorbing Anow- 
how through gathering the history of 
his plant’s operations in war pro- 
duction? 


The great hazard is that much of 
this historical data will never be re- 
corded. Censorship having restricted 
so many subjects, there appears to be 
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33 MANAGEMENT & SUPERVISORY TURNOVER 


The “Right Man”’ for your salesmen to see, the “Right Man’’ for your 
advertising to reach, in many cases, may have been transferred, advanced, 
taken a new job, gone into government service or into the armed forces 
within the past year. The changes of management and production officials 
during 1941 and 1942 have conservatively been from 12% to 30% depend- 
ing upon function. 


Ninety per cent of £ T E E L’s subscriptions are ‘‘company”’ subscriptions, 
considered company property and used by men in management and super- 
visory capacities, regardless of individual changes in personnel. 


PRODUCT CHANGES 


If you try to measure the metalworking industry today by products manu- 
factured the picture is confused by conversions, priorities, allocations, and 
censorship restrictions. Some manufacturers are still making their normal 
peacetime product, some are making the same general type of product for 
war use, but many have changed over completely to ordnance materiel. 


STEEL maintains complete records on what more than 17,000 metal- 
working plants normally manufacture, and confidential information on the 
war products many of these are making, but it is not practical to try to 
evaluate the market today on the basis of products. 


OPERATIONS OR DEPARTMENTS 


Operations largely determine what a plant uses and operations are also the 
basis of 4 T E E L’s editorial policy. 4 TE E L’s Master File shows which 
of twenty different operations are performed by each plant, the capital 
rating of each company, the average employment of each plant, and the 
products now or normally being manufactured. Thus 4 TE E L is able to 
determine the relative size and importance of every plant and to accurately 
control its distribution to the real buying power in the industry. For a 
detailed breakdown of the metalworking industry by operations and em- 
ployment, write for a copy of £4 T E E L’s Wartime Market Selector today. 


This Five-Way Check of the Metalworking Industry is a continuous 
function of TE EL’s Research Department. The information is 
maintained and tabulated on a punched card system as working data 
for the most effective distribution of the publication. Selective Cover- 
age based on Market Facts makes /TE EL a better advertising 
medium for any company with a stake in the metalworking market. 














no immediate utility in gathering it. 
However, no directive can stop the 
gathering of even the most secret data 
for historical purposes nor stop 
the gathering of photographs by one’s 
own plant photographer. This mate- 
rial will be of vital promotional value 
some time much of it can be 
profitably used right now. Organ- 
ization of an historical project should 
be one of the “musts” of the adver- 
tising department. 

The method of the Ford Motor 
Company is to gather historical data 
by project, assignments originating 
largely with Mr. Ford himself. The 
history is developed from contract, 
engineering, tooling, processing and 
inspection activities. When finally 
bound, with ample photography to 
illustrate each point, this history con- 
stitutes a complete record of each 
Ford project. Much of this data is 
it once useful to the Ford news de- 
partment for press release. 

The | ederal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, through its promotional research 
department, ably directed by Franklin 
A. Johns, planned to record its his- 
torical data on film. After research 
had been conducted and script had 
been prepared, the military ruled this 
out. Perhaps Federal wanted to use 
such sound film among its distribu- 
tors . . . or it may have been be- 
cause outside photographers were to 
have been employed. 

I have found, that when plant se- 
curity is under Ordnance, there is 
greater difficulty in getting photo- 
graphic permission than when such 
protection responsibility is under 
Army Air Forces. There appears 
to be no trouble when a plant has 
its own photographer, and when the 
negatives can be locked in the plant’s 
confidential files. This fact offers 
the advertising department another 
opportunity—it should not be at all 
dithcult for one of the advertising 
personnel to train himself in photog- 
raphy . . . or someone skillful can 
be employed. I have found no in- 
stance, even under cost plus contracts, 
where such expense has been denied. 

Historical data can be organized 
under varied systems, such as flow 
sheet, project, department, or part. 
It can be entered into ambitiously, or 
to the extent desired. 

The flow sheet method will be 
preferred if the aim is to record every 
detail in an engineering manner. A 
diagram of the part or product can 


be made to show all steps of produc- 
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This full page, two-color advertisement ran 
in Milwaukee newspapers last month marking 
close of the company's golden anniversary 


tive procedure. This flow sheet can 
be generalized by departments or par- 
ticularized by sequence of operation. 
Technique of each operation should 
thereafter be described in detail as to 
‘man - method-manipulation-machine” 
sequence as it moves from department 
to department. Action photographs 
can be used to visualize pertinent 
points. Blueprint detailing should be 
included in the collation. 

The project method can be used 
to cover the history of the varied ne- 
gotiation, contracting engineering, 
tooling, processing, material handling, 
production, shipping activities in- 
volved in a total product representing 
divisions of the business carried as 
total accountings. 

The department method can_ be 
employed to develop the history of 
the plant from the standpoint of ma- 
terials, machines, methods, and main- 
tenance. It is simple to list depart- 
ments, approach them chronological- 
ly, describe the detailed practice. Even 
though it appears laborious, the ma- 
chining technique should be described 
in detailed fidelity relative to feeds, 
speeds, tool design, for such facts have 
significant value in training, sched- 
uling, material handling, technical 
publicity. 

The part method can be employed 
to develop history by taking the mas- 
ter blueprint and its correlative de- 
tailing, describing the technique in- 
volved in each processing step so 
defined. 

Criticism is often made that spe- 
cialization sometimes extends too far. 
This is a natural result of mass pro- 
duction. It is true that by being a 
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specialist in one thing, technicians are 
often found ignorant of other activ- 
ities. A machine operator finds his 
repetitive practice monotonous until 
he is given understanding of what 
has been done, what will be done, 
the importance of the part, and of 
his own operation in the total scheme. 
Historical data can be of true educa- 
tional value. I have often been as- 
tonished to find that operators have 
little idea of the significance of the 
part they are machining, or its im- 
portance to the total fabrication. I 
have found department heads who 
have gone outside for technical ad- 
vice, when, within their own plant, 
the latest technique had been devel- 
oped by other departments. 

Once gathered, such plant history 
should be made available for study to 
all—whether department heads, or the 
most common employe. Copies of 
such records should be made available 
to the technical relations department 
for press releases. Within the body 
of such fact, can be found innumer- 
able copy angles. Vendors can make 
use of it to substantiate claims. Such 
data can be used to train new group 
leaders, foremen, and superintendents 
more quickly to understand their jobs. 

Since each plant is making history, 
let the advertising department take 
steps to record it completely. 
From the responsibility, the depart- 
ment will gain a schooling in the 
plant and product. It will become 
acquainted with personnel abilities, 
uncovering much human interest of 
magnetic advertising value. It will 
expose itself to product enthusiasms 
of solid nature that will permit it 
to do a far better advertising job. 
It will build greater respect for it- 
self throughout the shop. In mak- 
ing war history, the advertising de- 
partment, too, can serve. 


Raymond C. Miller Made Director 
Commerce Field Service 
Raymond C. Miller has been appointed 


director, Field Service, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, to implement and 
further strengthen the field service estab 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce in 
1941, in which he consolidated the field 
staffs of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Census 

In announcing Mr. Miller's appoint 
ment, Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones, 
said: ““The further coérdination of the ac- 
tivities of the field staff of the Depart 
ment of Commerce is in line with a pol- 
icy of decentralization to provide through 
field offices every facility available to busi- 
ness men in the department in Wash- 
ington.” 
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e. | their work reaching your customers? 
- | Here are ten searching questions you 
| have a right to ask any magazine. Here 
also are POWER’s answers. 


7. HOW DO THEY KNOW WHAT READERS WANT? 


Editors of POWER travel something over 50,000 miles each year, largely to power plants 
the country over and to technical meetings, many trips resulting from reader suggestions. 
Readers’ letters bring other suggestions for articles or methods of treatment, as do continu- 
ous sampling surveys to determine reader opinions of every article in every issue and of 
editorial policy in general. See answer 8. 


8. HOW WELL ARE READERS’ INTERESTS SERVED? 


Two concurrent reader-interest surveys are carried on by POWER continuously. One asks 
opinions and suggestions on editorial content and policy. The other asks for a detailed vote 
on articles in the most recent issue. Returns average 200 per month — or a 10% reader sam- 
pling each year. Many reader suggestions lead directly to articles, and their opinions pro- 
vide a constant measure of effectiveness of editorial service to readers. Each POWER edi- 
tor is assigned certain specialized fields in which he is particularly qualified, and made 
responsible for proper coverage of that field in each publishing year. This also insures 
broad but balanced coverage even of specialties. 


9. WHAT ARE YOUR OUTSTANDING EDITORIAL JOBS? 


POWER originated, and has published 46 special sections, each a condensed practical 
handbook on a particular important subject, and each staff-written from data supplied by 
authorities. Total distribution of these sections is over a million copies. POWER has also 
provided “The Operating Engineer’ in each issue, a 16-page section devoted to the interests 
of the practical engineer. It published the first instruction in pictures of methods of fighting 
the fire bomb, provides the only available statistics on new equipment, new plants, and 
obsolescence, has won four awards during the past three years for editorial performance 
—the only power-field publication to receive any. 


10. WHAT DO READERS THINK OF YOUR EDITORIAL JOB? 


In the 21 most-recent independent reader-interest surveys, POWER led all power-field pub- 
lications by a wide margin. A considerable number of unsolicited complimentary letters are 
received from readers each year. POWER is quoted as the standard power-field authority. 


—— 


If you have a product or a service bought by power engineers, 
you want your advertising to be read by them. Ask if it helps 
any foregoing questions or any others of suggested media. Com- 
pare answers. They will show you why POWER for years has 
had more advertising income to spend on reader service than any 
combination of four other publications in its field, why its exclu- 
sive accounts are 21% greater than those of any three other 
power publications put together, why agencies placing space in 
one power publication choose POWER 80% of the time. POWER 
has been the market place of the power field for 60 years. 


asc =A MEGRAW-HILE PUBLICATION ABP 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





















By JOHN CORNELL 
Co-Publisher, Paper Mill News, New York 


Evaluating Qualitative Characteristics of 











Business 


@ AS A BASIS for writing specifi- 
actions tor media analysis ot business 
papers the first necessity is to analyze 
the factors involved in evaluating a 
business paper for a specinc advertiser 
selling to a specihc industry, trade, or 
selected business group. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to write such specifications. The 
late F. R. Davis, space buyer of Gen- 
eral I lectric ( ompany, wrote one set 
of specifications for evaluating busi 
ness papers which aroused wide inter- 
est. Undoubtedly, every advertising 


manager and agency space buyer has 


nm mind a list of such specifications 
is well as the relative weight of each 
of the factors involved. It seems ob- 
vious that unless these specifications 
are known both to the space buyer 
and to the publisher’s representative, 
the buying and selling of advertising 
space in business papers must be some- 
what of a guessing game, and to that 
extent, unsatisfactory to everyone 
concerned. 

What are the specifications neces- 
sary to determine the relative value 
of business publications in connection 
with a specific advertising campaign 
to reach a selected group of buyers in 
a definite industry for the product of 
the advertiser? 

What are the factors involved in 


determining media selection? What 
are the relative weights or values of 
the various factors involved? What 


essential information is mecessary on 
which to base an objective and scien- 
tific conclusion in the selection of 
business papers for a specific adver- 
What 


quantitative data is 


tising campaign? concrete, 
measureable, 
available for the media analysis of 
business papers? In addition to the 
quantitative data, what necessary 
qualitative information, which can- 
not be measured mathematically, is 


essential in determining the value of 
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Papers 


Another method for determining comparable values 
of publications in relation to advertisers’ interests 


a specific business publication in con- 
nection with the definite advertising 
campaign under consideration? 
Establishing specifications for the 
evaluation of business papers is noth- 
ing more than determining the value 
of the influential buying power audi- 
ence of the business paper for an 
advertiser selling a product in a spe- 
cific market. Before the specifica- 
tions of media analysis can be applied 
for a particular product in relation 
to a business magazine, the advertiser 
must determine the market for his 
product in the specific field where a 
use for the product has been estab- 
lished. This involves the determina- 
tion of the buying power factors and 
the importance of these buying power 
factors in relation to the purchase of 


This is the 


job for expert market analysis by the 


the advertiser’s product. 


advertiser and the advertising agency. 
The job of media analysis is to evalu- 
ate the readers of a business paper in 
relation to the buying power factors 
in the market. 

The specifications for media analy- 
sis for business papers which the late 
F. R. Davis suggested are shown on 
the accompanying tabulation. The 
interesting part of these specifications 
is the suggestion of numerical ratings 
totaling 100 per cent for the various 
While there may be disagree- 
ment concerning the factors involved 


factors. 


and the weighted values for the in- 
dividual factors, the advantage of 
this table of specifications is that it 
gives a definite basis for analysis 
and for the comparison of one busi- 
ness magazine with another in the 
same field. The advantage to both 
buyer and seller of space in business 


magazines is that it gives a concrete 
quantative basis for the presentation 
and analysis of factual information. 
In the October issue of INDUSTRIAI 
MaRKETING, George C. McNutt, ad- 
vertising manager, R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., presented his suggestions 
for “Scoring the Comparative Values 
of Business Papers.” This article is 
another attempt to suggest specifica- 


tions for the analysis of business 
papers for the consideration of adver- 
tisers, agencies, and publishers. 

The accompanying chart gives sug- 
gested specifications for the media 
analysis of business magazines. The 
basic assumption in the preparation of 
these specifications is that the value 
of a business paper for a specific ad- 
vertiser can be established by factual 
data concerning: 


1. Publisher’s 


Organiza- 


tion 10 per cent 
2. Editorial Contents and 

Presentation 40 “ °* 
. Circulation iin 
4. Advertisers’ 

Acceptance lo“ 
3 Advertising Costs —™ * 


6. Service to Advertisers. 10 





100 per cent 
In estimating the relative values of 
these six factors, editorial contents 
and presentation is given the heaviest 
weighting of forty per cent because 
this is the product which the publisher 
is offering to subscribers. It is logi- 
cal to assume that the value of the 
editorial product in the long run must 
be the deciding factor. 
Next in importance is the analysis 
of circulation which is 
weighted value of twenty per cent 


given a 
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In the pages of Construction Digest, 8,000 “buying-minded” 
contractors, engineers and public works officials find a 
concise, yet comprehensive, coverage of all the late news 
on the construction industry in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
which is vital to their jobs . . . bids pending and contracts 
let ...new product developments . . . legislative activities 





affecting the industry. 


To these men, reading Construction Digest is as much a 
part of the day’s work as reading the morning mail. That’s why Construc- 
tion Digest holds a preeminent position as an advertising medium among 
equipment manufacturers and materials producers ... that’s why Construc- 
tion Digest is a Mid-west “must” on your 1943 schedule. 


Construction J)icEst 


Illinois —Indiana— Ohio Public Work Indianapolis 
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Rating Qualitative Characteristics of Publications 

The following specifications for media analysis for business papers were | 
set up by the late Fred R. Davis, space buyer of General Electric Com- 
pany, and give weighting to various factors to be considered in determin- 


ing the qualitative evaluation of competing business papers. 


Maximum 

Rating 

TREE. ctteecunesecaasone 30 
EpirorRiAL—Policy is independent 
(2), distinctive (1), and con 
tructive (2). Gives variety of 


informative (3) and well writ- 
ten current articles (2), and au 
thoritative contributed articles 
(3) that are appropriate (2) 
Has demonstrated high reader in 
terest (2) 

ADVERTISING space cost per milline 
i low (6) Publisher main 
tains high standards (3) with 
good variety and reasonable vol 

(3) and convenient ar 


| ume 
| rangement of index (1) 


to aPrrrrrrrr Tree rrr re 20 


Cover is attractive 
vant (2), and 
publisher (1) 

STOCK prints well with standard 
screen halftone (3), and is right 
weight (2) 

COMPOSITION Type is readable (1), 


(2) and 
controlled by 


measure is right for type (1), 
margins are normal (1), type 
page is normal size (3), illus 
trations are good (1), arrange 
ment of articles is convenient 


(1), and text is properly located 
in relation to advertising pages 
(2) 


because this indicates the acceptance 
The 


acceptance of the magazine by adver- 


by the readers of the magazine. 


tisers is the result of the consensus 
of experienced space buyers and this 
is given a weighting of ten per cent. 

The plus services which the pub- 
lisher offers to advertisers and the 
cost of advertising are both weighted 
ten per cent. The publishing organ- 
ization and background of the busi- 
ness are weighted ten per cent. 

It is evident that in determining 
these weightings, experienced buyers 
business advertisers will 


and paper 


have varying opinions. However, 
these concrete specifications are of- 
fered as the basis for further discus- 
sion. 


The 


ing the six basic factors in the media 


factual informat mon concern- 


analysis of business magazines should 


include the following points with 
weightings as indicated: 

Rating 
1. PUBLISHERS ORGANIZATION 10 


Editorial staff—number, repu- 
tation, background, recogni- 
tion in industry (2). 

Time magazine has been pub- 


lished (2 } 
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CIRCULATION 


Maximum 


Rating 


DisTRIBUTION reaches buying pow 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are 


BUSINESS 


Nm 


ers (4) in a unitorm manner 
(2) and completely covers terri 
tory (2) that is active for prod- 


ucts advertised (2) 


paid for (4) 
independent of other payments 
(3) premium induce- 
ments (1) or commission agent's 
solicitation (1) or any agent's 
solicitation (1) under rigid col 


without 


lection method (1), have high 
circulation value (2) and low 
waste circulation (2) 


METHODS include sound 
publishing history (4), a high 
revenue from subscriptions (3), 
a voluntary subscription renewal 
(3), with 
ages (2), and only normal circu 
lation fluctuations (1), member 
ship in Audit Bureau of Circu 
ages (2) and only normal circu 
that state 


ments (2) 


few or slight arrear- 


confirm publishers’ 


100 


Reputation of publishing or- 
ganization (2). 

Record of growth of magazine 
(2). 

Publishing practices in relation 
to advertisers and subscrib- 
ers (2). 

EpiroriaL CONTENTS AND 
PRESENTATION 

Editorial policy—independent, 
distinctive, and constructive 
(5). 

Editorial contents—scope of 
information in relation to 
field covered (5). 

Authenticity of contributed 

(5). 

Reader interest as demonstrat- 


articles 


ed by correspondence from 


readers and high renewal 
percentage in ABC state- 
ment (Par. 22) (5). 


Editorial departments—value 


in relation to reader inter- 
est (5). 

News coverage of the industry 
cs). 
Editorial contents as checked 

by readers’ surveys (2). 
con- 


staff, 


Preparation of editorial 


tents—contributed by 
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correspondents, news 
sources, paid technical con- 
tributors (2). 
Make-up (6). 
3. CIRCULATION ‘a 20 
Relation of circulation to mar- 
ket for advertiser’s product, 
as shown in paragraphs 8, 
10 and 11 of ABC 
ment (10). 
Fluctuation of circulation over 
a period of time (2). 
Duration of subscriptions sold 
(Par. 19 of ABC statement) 
(1). 
Subscription price as indicative 


state- 


of value placed on magazine 
by subscribers (Par. 12 of 
ABC statement) (1). 
Subscription methods to indi- 
cate whether circulation is 
natural or forced (2). 
Subscriptions in arrears indi- 
cating degree of reader in- 
terest (2). 
Controlled circulation — au- 
thenticity of lists and cir- 
culation methods (2). 
4. ADVERTISER'S ACCEPTANCI 10 
Advertising volume (2). 
Variety of advertising carried 
(2). 
Quality of advertisers — long 
established, reputable firms 


(2). 
Length of advertising patron- 
age (2). 
Competitive advertising (2). 
§. ADVERTISING CosTs 10 


Cost per thousand of useful 
buying power circulation in 
relation to the product ad- 
vertised. 


6. SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 10 
Market surveys for advertis- 
ers (2). 


Aids in direct mail promotion 
of advertisers’ products (2). 
Advertising copy helps as an 
adjunct to advertising de- 
advertising 
agency (2). 
Technical articles relating to 
to performance records of 
advertisers’ products (2). 


partment and 


service 


Sales information regarding 
developments in the indus- 
try (2). 

Total 100 


Young & Rubicam Handles Sperry 


Sperry Corporation, New York, has ap 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 


pointed 
as advertising counsel 


York, 
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IT’S A TREMENDOUS JOB 
YOU'RE DOING, MR. NELSON 


ane 


be 
nnfacte oe 


—* 


he 4 i le 


ned 


taney " ot 


Baden 7 


Mbadelp>- . 


The first of a series of open letters to key executives in 
Washington which will not only express appreciation of work 
they are doing but also tell how Penn Salt products are 
helping wartime production. A yellow tint surrounds the letter 


@ PERHAPS one of the most orig- 
inal and significant current industrial 
advertising campaign is that of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company of 
Philadelphia. The first in the series 
reproduces a letter written by Leonard 
T. Beale, president of Penn Salt, to 
Donald Nelson of the War Production 
Board in which Mr. Beale states spe- 
cifically and definitely how a Penn 
Salt product is helping to increase a 
steel manufacturer’s production. The 
series will carry on with other fact- 
reporting letters to other key men in 
Washington. Mr. Beale’s letters are 
not any vague “we are with you” sort 
of communications. Each gives fig- 
ures and facts; the kind of informa 
tion those key men want to know— 
yes, and the kind of information the 
Nation wants to know too. In fact, 
these open letters might be called “Re- 
ports to the Nation,” for actually, 
that is what they are, in their wide- 
spread reproduction in Penn Salt ad 
vertising space. 

An analysis of the steps through 
which this effective campaign pro- 
gressed shows how one industrial man- 
ufacturer solved the wartime adv ertis- 
ing problem while at the same time 
giving very definite psychological aid 
to the war effort. 

Pennsylvania Salt is one of the 
country’s largest chemical manufac- 
turers. Many of its products natur- 
ally are helping manufacturers of di- 


rect war goods. And yet, Penn Salt 
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Peun Sclf Campaign 


Designed te 


Create Better 


Feeling for War Chiefs 


Open letters directed to Washington officials apprais- 


ing their jobs also register Penn Salt’s wartime role 


By EDWARD M. MASSEY 
Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadolphia 


products, with the exception of two, 
are not direct war goods. Those two, 
however, are vital, but cannot be 
spoken of in advertising at this time. 
Most of Penn Salt’s products, how- 
ever, are used indirectly in the war 
program, and while their contribu- 
tion to the war effort is less dramatic 
than the “vital two,” they are, never- 
theless, of prime importance. For 
example, the industrial cleaners made 
by Penn Salt are being used exten- 
sively in arsenals and ordnance plants 
to clean cartridge cases of all sizes. 
These cleaners also are being used in 
the reclaiming of steel drums, in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and in hun- 
dreds of other vital war industries. 

One product, “Kryolith,” is serv 
ing as an indispenable flux in the 
manufacture of metallic aluminum. 
Without this key material airplane 
production would suffer tremendous- 
ly. Penn Salt caustic soda is playing 
a star role in the manufacture of 
textiles for the armed forces. And 
SO 1t goes. 

And yet these things represent only 
indirect activities as applied to the 
war effort. Therefore, there came the 
need to create a dramatic vehicle 
whereby these indirect activities could 
be presented in their true light through 
advertising. 

Recognizing the fact that there has 
been a tendency on the part of busi- 
ness men to be pointedly critical of 
the men in Washington who are re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of the 
war program, Penn Salt felt it could 
be doing a good war job by helping 
to establish a better understanding of 


the tremendous jobs these men in 
Washington are called upon to handle. 
For the most part, it feels, they have 
done (and are doing) a splendid job 
when consideration is given to the cir- 
cumstances under which they operate. 
When the American business man 
realizes this fact there will be less un- 
justified criticism. 

Therefore, Penn Salt proceeded to 
develop a program which would ac- 
complish two specific objectives. One, 
a campaign that would help to elim- 
inate a great deal of the unjust criti- 
cism of those key men in Washington 
by emphasizing some of the responsi- 
bilities and problems with which they 
are confronted. Two, a campaign 
that would effectively present the 
wartime activities in which Penn Salt 
products are playing an important 
part. 

Taking advantage of human curios- 
ity which prompts people to want to 
read others’ mail, it was decided that 
a series of open letters written by Mr. 
Beale to the men in Washington who 
are most vitally concerned with the 
war program, would be the most ef- 
fective way of delivering the desired 
messages. In addition, by the pub- 
lication of the picture of the man 
to whom the letter is addressed, fur- 
ther interest would be aroused, inas- 
much as these key men in Washington 
are always news. 

And so the basic plan was con- 
ceived. 

But there was some uncertainty as 
to how Washington might react to 
the proposal. However, doubts van- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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PLANTS COVERED 


Today you are interested in top priority heating, ( 
piping and air conditioning business maintenance, 
alterations and extensions. Tomorrow, when 
peace comes, you'll still want to be “in there 
. pitching.” All right... can you think of 


ENGINEERS Almost every one of the country’s A 








biggest plants—General Motors. * a better way to sales promote your product than 
U. S. Steel, Armour, Kaiser Ship- . by using liberal, consistent advertising in 
building. General Electric, Eastman a HEATING. PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING—the 
a a er ——o 4 ONE business paper read by the engineers and 
Foods. etc. — employs an engineer . —_ “ . : ducts ao into 
who CONTROLS the heating, piping . contractors who decide whose products g¢ 
and air conditioning work required. . over 36,000 plants? 
His word is law. Reach these KEY - ‘See Analysis on page opposite. 
ENGINEERS with your product story. a 
and you do an effective advertising 6 
job. HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING offers blanket e 
coverage of this vital-to-sales group. 2 





















CONTRACTORS 


For thousands of other plants— most of them 
not small by any means, either—an outside 
contracting organization handles the heating, 
piping and air conditioning jobs. One contractor, 
such as Mehring & Hanson, Riggs-Distler, L. H. 
Prentice Co., Narowetz, Baker & Smith, etc., may 
service dozens of companies regularly — do all 
their work. 











These contractors specify, purchase and install 
the necessary products. Seldom is their judgment 
overruled. Practically without exception KEY 
CONTRACTORS of this type are consistent 
readers of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING. Your product story brought before 
these large operators is primary advertising! 











U. S. circulation is at an all time high — 
advertising volume UP sharply! Ask 
your agency for full information on this 
field-leading paper, or write us. 
February forms close January 20. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Nir Conditioning Headquarters + 6N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 








Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films 





Books Telling Company Policies, Operations 
Used Widely in Employe Relations 


@ AS PART of public and employe 
relations programs in industry there 
have been a number of outstanding 
books published by manufacturers in 
recent months to give a better under- 
standing of company operations and 
objectives. With so many new work- 
ers coming into industry these days 
these efforts are particularly valuable 
in getting new employes to fit into 
the scheme of their new environment 
and feel at home so they may do their 
best work. 

The Pfaudler Company with plants 
in Rochester, N. Y., and Elyria, O., 
issued a book of this character last 
month which it titled “Welcome to 
Pfaudler.” It 
8'2xl1l-inch pages, printed in black 


consists of twenty 
on enamel stock, and blue antique 
cover printed in dark blue and white. 


Designed as an employes’ manual, 
the book opens with a note of wel- 
come from the president in connec- 
tion with his picture. He explains 
that the products of the company, 
which the employe is helping to 
make, are widely used in chemical 
process industries, including food, 
medical and other fields, and to height- 
en interest uses sulfanilamide as an 
example, a product which recently has 
been so much in the lime light. It is 
human nature to take pride in being 
associated with the big and popular 
developments of the times. A picture 
of the chairman of the board and a 
brief sketch of his wide afhliations is 
given on the following page. 

The story of the book opens on page 
three under the heading, “Our Origin, 
Our Products, Our Markets, and You.” 
briefly 


and very brings the reader 


up to date. Interspersed are some 
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Mew Sandler fs Genved Up 





Two pages from the “Welcome to Pfaudler book issued by The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., as an employe manual principally to give new people some conception of 
the company's growth and development and people who have contributed to its progress 


pictures of company founders, a chart 
of business trends since 1885 to show 
that the company has survived some 
bad depressions, and a full page chart, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, captioned, “How Pfaudler is 
Geared Up.” The latter makes it easy 
to understand how the company oper- 
ates and how the various departments 
are related to make up an integrated 
mechanism. 

Then follows the story of how 
Pfaudler equipment is used and the 
part it is playing in the war effort, 
thus giving the new employe some 
idea of the significance of the prod- 
ucts he is helping to create so that 
what he sees about him each day is 
not an unknown quantity. The next 
section of the book is titled “For the 


Guidance of All Employes,” and dis- 
cusses “Privileges and Benefits” and 
“Responsibilities.” In the first group 
are included such items as group in- 
surance, benefit association, hospital 
service plan, vacations, holidays, first 
aid facilities, parking, bulletin boards, 
suggestion systems and company house 
organs. 

Under “Responsibilities” 
federal regulations, subversive tenden- 
cies, medical examination, plant ad- 
mission, identification passes, package 
passes, registering, change of address 
or legal status, starting and stopping 
work, absence from work, tardiness, 
personal conduct, cleanliness of office 
and plants, personal mail, messages, 
solicitations, lost and found, employe 
credit, expense accounts, payroll week, 


comes 
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The Story, of 
WILLOW 


“RUN 


A HUGE PLANT DESIGNED 
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i. FOR YOUR BENEFIT 


Whew baatewn= atively choms dum. manula tur 
ng ptemduethen mecessarily mast be curtailed. Thix 
crane that same there m bees work te be preformed, 
there well be mowed for fewer conploverns. The Manage 
ment of this benwneee have acranged ehet they be 
Frese tee bee thet cncont cepuset alehe poliene teor begets 
the onder of Lavell etem basins dewlines 

W ae cmplover & fewnd te be antitted for the 
deaties te wheeeds he hee beew aig, bat vee on 
ome te learn, on 
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effect will be cade te place hie at athe work 
whee th tee ree be eeete kere fad Paphevers are 
arched bes trate cm ther sed whereven pemnibebe 


we oie ppertanss fer caret of operon 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS 
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Interesting pen sketches feature the employe manual of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. The 
pocket-size book goes into detail about every phase of activity of an employe from making 


an application for a position through relief and insurance. 


Sales Promotion . . 


It anticipates all questions 





overtime compensation, and fire. One 
page pictures various social activities 
of workers. All these subjects are 
treated very briefly so that it does 
not become burdensome to read, yet 
the employe has a good idea of what 
he can expect from the company and 
what it will expect from him. The 
last two pages are devoted to safety 
rules and regulations. 

The book is attractively prepared 
and illustrated and is something any 
employe would be interested in taking 
home to show the family and friends. 
H. R. 


says the piece has been W“ ell received 


Hanson, advertising manager, 


by the “ orkers. 


+ A_ different type of 


produced by 


employes’ 
manual was recently 
Maxwell & 
Bridgeport, called “Your Job with 


MMM.” 


4' 5x6 


Manning, Moore, Inc., 


This is a pocket size book, 
inches, with mechanical 
binding. It is printed in blue and 
black on machine finish stock and 
has a tough grained brown cover em 
bossed in gold. \ feature of this 
book is the use of humorous type pen 
sketches for each section page and at 
the bottom of each page in blue with 
some pertinent statement such as, 
Please do not ask us to show favorit- 


ism by hiring relatives,” and “Learn 


62 


how to handle your foreman and 
you'll go further, faster.” 

This book opens with a welcome 
from the works manager along with 
his picture. Then a page for person- 
alizing the book with the worker’s de- 
partment number and a request to re- 
turn if found. The contents are di- 
vided into five main sections: Em- 
Safety, For 


ployment, Health and 


Good HM deste owperty 





Your Benefit, General, and Your 
Company. The names and pictures 
of officials appear in the back of the 
book. A number of ruled record 
sheets also are provided preceded by a 
page for recording date hired, badge 
number, social security number, pay 
rates, group insurance status, etc. On 
the last page is a statement to new 
employes briefly reviewing the reason 
for the book and a form directed to 
the personnel department to be signed 
by the employe acknowledging that he 
has read the contents. 


* Another type of publication which 
is serving a useful purpose in public 
and employe relations is the one ex- 
plaining a company’s war production 
promotion program and related activ- 
ities. A number of these have ap- 
peared as special or feature issues of 
employe publications and house or- 
gans, one outstanding example being 
that of Pratt & Whitney. An entire 
issue of “Backgrounds” 
to “Featuring the Achievements and 
Aims of the P&W Management-Labor 
War Production Drive Committee.” 
It was a vivid presentation with dra- 


was devoted 


matic photographic illustrations and 
captions and very short copy, the size 
of the book, 9'4x12'2 inches, pro- 
viding ample space to handle it effec- 
tively. The book is printed in red 
and black throughout on heavy stock 
with a stiff cover. The general format 
of the presentation may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The technique used is to introduce 
each member of the committee pic- 


tured at his job with a red hand 


Pe 
7, 4 
[Mami mariadsasn 


ked t/ 


s 


This spread is from a special issue of “Backgrounds,” Pratt & Whitney house organ, which 
actually takes the form of a book featuring achievements and aims of the P&W manage- 


ment-labor war production drive committee. 


Note how the reader is introduced to members 


of the committee and how the various activities are emphasized in the dramatic illustrations 
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THE ARMAMENT PROGRAM has 
Skyrocketed Metal-Working Aciivity to 
the Highest Point in History. ..While 
AMERICAN MACHINIST Reaches - 
a New U.S.A. Circulation Peak. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR ADVERTISING WITH “THE ARMAMENT PAPER” =| 


AMERICAN MACHINIST :i 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 
330 WEST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Two of a series of posters being used throughout the plant of Mattison Machine Works, 
Rockford, Ill., illustrating operations being done in various departments and showing types 


of military equipment on which parts produced are used. 


They are changed frequently 





bearing the word “Meet” in white 
leading into the picture. The particu- 
lar activity of the individual in the 
committee work is outlined and the 
need for the effort is emphasized with 
cartoon illustrations. All special 
events such as bond drives and Army- 
Navy I 
pictures. The last part of the book 


celebrations are recorded in 


shows production scenes and explains 


THERE (S ONLY SO MUCH TOOL STEEL AVAILABLE/ 


Tm 

ee i 

Today, it takes as much as six months to 
obtain tool replacements. 


A bi-monthly poster service designed to con- 
serve tool steel is being furnished customers 
of Genesee Tool Company, Fenton, Mich. 
They are done in three colors and measure 
28x42 inches. Some of posters will be 
dramatized pictorially. Denham & Company, 
of Detroit, is directing the program 
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why overtime hours are necessary to 
turn out the vital equipment needed 
to prosecute the shooting war. 


Notes 

* Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass., is distributing a 
series of educational folders on the 


THEATRES 
| HOSPITALS 





Colorful panel display of Marlite produced 
for use by dealers by Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc., Dover, O. Brief descriptive copy and 
color chips showing full range of regular 
and special colors make it possible to order 
direct from the display. One dealer re- 
ported a direct sale of $500 as a result 





selection, care, and use of taps and 
dies. They will be issued at four- to 
six-week intervals and will be im- 
printed for dealers. The series will 
continue the dissemination of techni- 
cal information carried in the com- 
pany’s business paper advertising 
earlier in the year and described in 
detail in these pages previously. 


* Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
New York, has issued a new handbook 
giving factual information on copper 
and copper alloys, welding technique, 
specifications, and retailed informa- 
tion. It is called “Copper Guide.” 


* Schoitz Engineering Works at- 
caches a sticker to all mail reading: 
“For every letter mailed from our 
office we are purchasing one ten-cent 
War Defense Stamp. This is part of 
our effort to defend America.” 


+ Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
had professional movies taken of its 
recent Army-Navy “E” award cere- 
monies and is offering the ten-minute 
16-mm. sound film for showings by 
other companies interested in seeing 
how others are staging the event. 


+ The first issue of “Indium News” 
deals with Indium solders for The In- 
dium Corporation of America, Utica, 
N. Y. Four pages, 6x9 inches. 








This two-color wall chart on "Know Your 
Blow Torch" is being distributed by The 
Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Ill., on re- 
quest to industrial plants and schools. At 
the top a cross section of a blow torch is 
analyzed in detail and below instruction is 
given on how to light and operate one 
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compared with 188 for the calendar year 


1941, 142 in 1940, and 132 in 1939. 


“It is significant to compare the perform- 
ance of those last four years with that of the 


preceding decade, 1929 to 1938 inclusive, 
when the index moved within a compara- 
tively narrow range from the low of 83 in 
1932 to the high of 125 in 1937. (See Index) 
Putting it another way, the index averaged 
103 during the decade from 1929 to 1938, 
and averaged 164 during the succeeding four 
years — a gain of nearly 6673%. 

“By individual fibers, cotton consumption 
during the first nine months of 1942 was 9% 
above the same period of 1941; wool was ap- 
proximately unchanged; filament rayon was 
4% up, staple rayon 11% up, and all rayon 
6% up.” 
























With a production schedule twice as heavy 
as the so-called normal of the 1923-25 aver- 
age — with mills literally “using up” all of 
the machinery they have, or can get — little 
wonder of course that the textile industry 
offers a ready ear to the business message of 
every concern which is in position to help mill 
men with their present production problems. 

Little wonder that the industry represents 
a “natural” for the manufacturer who is aim- 
ing to build a sound foundation for to-mor- 
row’s business. 

For, as you appreciate, there will always 
be a textile industry—because the mills, 
which are turning out to-day’s textiles, in 
the main, are the same mills which will be 
called upon to turn out to-morrow’s textiles— 


And Textile World, the recognized vehicle of communication to the entire 


textile industry, with its net paid circulation at an all-time high, is in ideal 


position to take your textile message to the “‘right’’ audience in the industry — 


Horizontally—to the key mills in the different divisions of the field—Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Rayon, Knitting, Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing: Vertically—to 


the key men in the mills in these different divisions. 


Rates? 
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Don't Relax Your 

War Efforts 

® EVER SINCE American forces landed in 
Africa there has been a noticeable undercurrent 
of feeling in many quarters that the end of the 
war is near. While the spirit of optimism is a 
desirable quality, even now it can. be seen as 
working toward a relaxation in efforts to speed 
the war production program through helpful 
and useful advertising and promotion. 

One piece of direct evidence of this trend is 
the remark made by one advertising manager 
included in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S survey of 
1943 advertising plans reported elsewhere in this 
issue. This individual said: “We feel institu- 
tional advertising is of small value and that 
maintenance, salvage, and other special war copy 
themes have been overworked.” Such thinking 
is dangerous to the nation’s welfare and should 
be corrected. 

In reality, the war for this country has just 
started and has too long a time to run before it 
isover. There is no room for complacency, espe- 
cially among industrial advertising managers 
who have the power within their talents to fire 
the spirit to win and to provide valuable assist- 
ance to those who need to learn how to do their 
jobs at the machines better and most efficiently. 
There is no need to sow fear of defeat, but there 
is every reason to interpret the realities of the 
battle being waged and thus establish a realiza- 
tion of the need for exerting every ounce of 
effort in order to cinch the victory at the earli- 
est possible date, whenever that may be. The 
advertising manager of most companies has in 
his house organ a priceless tool with which to do 
this latter job and if each one does it, the bulk 
of the workers and their families are automatic- 
ally covered. 

As to the need for maintenance instructions, 
the comments of many editors of business papers 
in the survey of markets in this issue gives ample 
evidence of the importance of such information 
during 1943, when machines and equipment 
will be harder than ever to obtain. The experi- 
ence of Allis-Chalmers with maintenance book- 
lets, also recorded in this issue, definitely proves 
there is an increasing demand for such material. 
The editors have also emphasized the need for 
advertisers to supplement production stories in 
the editorial columns of industrial papers with 
“how to” copy in the advertising pages. 

There may be a great temptation for com- 
panies to launch into institutional advertising, 
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and other forms aimed, perhaps, also at postwar 
markets. There is nothing wrong with these 
types of advertising and if appropriations will 
permit, they should be used. But at this stage 
of the game they should not be allowed to sab- 
otage the splendid educational and informational 
service industrial advertising has been rendering 
in numerous cases to the men producing the im- 
plements for winning a victory. 

Industrial advertising can be an even greater 
power in 1943 than it was in 1942, if the men 
who are directing it keep the keen bead they 
drew last year and keep shooting straight. Ab- 
senteeism of objectives is as dangerous as ab- 
senteeism in the war plants of America. Let’s 
not get tired of our job too soon! 


Trade Associations 
Can Be More Helpful 


@ IT IS TIME that trade associations become 
vitalized and provide more leadership to build 
their industries and not be merely clearing 
houses for intra industry activities. There are, 
as in all things, some notable exceptions, but 
generally speaking too many associations are 
sadly lacking as a helping hand to their constitu- 
ents in the marketing of their products and 
building the industry as a whole. 

The postwar problem which confronts every 
business and industry provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity for trade associations to render valuable 
service to its members in their planning and 
preparation for marketing after the war. In 
this direction the organization can be a source 
of useful information on trends within its own 
industry and those which constitute the mar- 
kets for its products. Trade associations now 
lacking such facilities, should set up the machin- 
ery for gathering these data by intensive re- 
search to provide the basic information on which 
individual companies may formulate plans for 
their special situations. 

Such a program would not be an approach to 
postwar planning as a mass production, but it 
would eliminate a lot of duplicate effort which 
has a tendency to cause confusion. One of its 
chief advantages, no doubt, would be a much 
broader and penetrating job than the average 
business could do individually, both because of 
the cost involved and the manpower required in 
these days when everyone has all he can do to 
keep up with current requirements. It is in sit- 
uations like this that trade association can be 
more helpful. 
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Di RECT mail is gaining many converts today, as its speed and economy 
assume new importance in the battle for freedom. It frequents territories now inacces- 
sible to the representatives who once traversed them; helps maintain equipment for- 
merly serviced by factories; presents merchandise currently available; sells bonds; 


and maintains morale. To America’s needs in such vital home activities, on fighting 








fronts, in supply lines, Champion devotes its entire organization, resources and skill. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON -« ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 








By CHESTER J. La ROCHE 
Chairman, Advertising Council 


Chairman of the Board, Young & Rubicam, New York 


sychological Warfare is Aduertisinga |\€ 
Jot on the Home Front 


The advertising man can make his individual contri- 


bution by localizing the broad national campaigns 


@ “EIGHT score and seven years 
igo our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great 
GLOBAL war testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure.” 

You will note that in quoting those 
opening sentences of Lincoln’s Gettys 
burg Address I have changed but two 
words. With the coming of 1943 it 
will be EIGHT score and seven years 
igo that this nation was “conceived 
in liberty” instead of the FOUR 
score and seven that it was on the 
occasion of Lincoln’s speech. And it 
is a great GLOBAL war in which we 
ire now engaged instead of “a great 
civil war.” 

With these two changes, the im 
mortal words of the Gettysburg Ad 
dress fit perfectly the situation in 


America today. 

And we might carry the parallel 
one step further: 

We are met,” continued Mr. Lin 
coln, “on a great battlefield of that 
war 

That’s where we advertising men 
ire met today on a great battlefield 
of this war—for the hghting now 1s 
not alone where we engage our 
enemies in actual combat—not alone 
on the sixty-five different foreign 
fronts on which our troops are sta- 
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tioned—but in every state, every city, 
every home of this great nation. 

In a total war such as this in which 
we are now engaged, the city of Chi- 
cago is a battlefield—this meeting is 
a battlefield—the home to which each 
one of us returns tonight is a battle- 
field. 

On the way we conduct ourselves 
upon these battlefields at home de- 
pends to a considerable extent the suc- 
cess our armed forces will enjoy upon 
those far flung battlefields where they 
are now giving such a masterful ac- 
count of themselves. 

That fact is especially significant 
to every man in this room and to fel- 
lows like us all over this country, for 
this kind of war is psychological war 
—and that is right down advertising’s 
alley. 

What is psychological war? 

Abroad it is Churchill’s speech to 
France. His plea to Italy to revolt. 
It is propaganda that disunites, con- 
fuses, and confounds the enemy. 

At home it is explanation—a war 
against indifference. Its object is to ex- 
plain total war to all the people and 
to create the mental attitude that 
will make for the most successful 
prosecution of total war. 

It means rationing, with no chisel- 
ing; conservation with no hoarding. 
It means putting every nickel we can 
scrape up into War Bonds. It means 
matching the Axis in civilian effort 
by getting every man, woman, and 
child into at least part time war work. 


These things can be done by 130 mil- 
lion people indifferently or with en- 
thusiasm, depending on their mental 
attitudes. 

And the reason advertising can be 
a vitally important factor in getting 
these things done right is that in a 
free country we must do by persua- 
sion what our enemies do by brutal 
com pulsion. 

Advertising is the greatest persua- 
sive force the world has ever known. 
I don’t need to enlarge on that. Ad- 
vertising’s peacetime record speaks for 
itself. As a result, we have in our 
hands weapons that are surely needed 
in waging the psychological war that 
is as important to victory as the mili- 
tary and economic war. And this is 
why it is so important: 

Psychological warfare half  de- 
stroyed France before a single shot 
was fired. Psychological warfare, con- 
ducted in this country by Germany, 
has made too many Americans mis- 
trust our allies. Psychological war- 
fare has interested too many Amer- 
icans in appeasement. It has con- 
fused the issue so that many people 
are not even sure what we are fight- 
ing for. 

We must fight fire with fire. We, 
too, must wage psychological warfare. 
And we must wage it on two fronts. 
Abroad, we must bring unity to the 
United Nations; disunity to Germany, 
Japan and Italy. 

At home, we must develop a will 


to win; we must develop spirit, which 
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HE first edition of the new annual Marine Cat- 

alog and Buyers’ Directory, a much-needed 
service to the marine industry, will be issued by 
MariINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING REvIEW_ this 
spring. (Closing date, April 1.) 


With the rapid war expansion of shipbuilding to 
unprecedented heights, there is a greater need now 
than ever before for a ready source of detailed 
where-to-buy-it marine product information. The 
Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory will fill this 
urgent need .. . furnishing catalog data and di- 
rectory listings of all types of marine products 
and suppliers. This material will be conveniently 
arranged for ready reference. 


From the pages of the Catalog, marine men will be 
able to obtain, quickly and easily, essential factual 
information regarding sources of supply in the 
marine field and the wide variety of equipment, 
materials and supplies available . . . a fact that 
strongly emphasizes the value of being adequately 
represented in the catalog pages with the full story 
of your products or services. 


The Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory will give 
manufacturers the opportunity to place their 
detailed product data in the hands of key 
men in every ship operating company, every 
shipbuilding plant and every U. S. Navy Yard... 
important personnel of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission ... members of the War Production Board 
. . » naval architects, marine engineers and other 
technical and operating personnel throughout the 
marine industry. 


Widespread interest in the Catalog is evidenced by 

the flood of responses from manufacturers in an- 

swer to the request for product information for 
° . 

Clip this Coupon for * 


Complete Information 


tblishing Corp. 
w York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland . 








(00 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 
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Market Coverage tor 1943 


rd The Recognized “Supply Line’ of Current Marine Information 
Vv A New ’Where-to-Buy-It” Marine Industry Product Catalog 


the Directory Section. More than 1,000 compan- 
ies have already sent in their product data. . . and 
the replies continue to come in. Here is the man- 
ufacturing industry’s decisive YES vote on the 
importance of the Marine Catalog and Buyers’ 
Directory. 


Production of the 1943 Catalog is now under way. 
Be sure you are adequately represented in this an- 
nual reference which will carry vital product facts 
to key men in the greatest shipbuilding market in 
history. A prospectus giving more complete in- 
formation may be olitained by returning the cou- 
pon below. 





. 
—_—_—_——— ae Se ae se jw eee oc ce eee 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Please furnish a copy of your portfolio “1943 Shipbuilding Market,” 
which gives complete market data and more information on Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review. 

Please furnish a copy of your prospectus describing the Marine 
Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. 


Company ...... ee rere Terr eer re 
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War Campaign Progress Chart in the office of the Bureau of Campaigns, Office of War 
Information, Washington, listing twenty-seven war promotion campaigns the advertising for 
which is created by facilities provided through the Advertising Council. The industrial adver- 
tising man can lend important aid by localizing these efforts to fellow workers and citizens 


Napoleon said is: “Three times more 


important than the materials of war.” 
We must create a civilian mass army 
-an army that man for man and 
woman for woman will beat Germany 


and Japan at their own game. 


Can we do it? Yes, I am sure we 
can. We can do it by the proper 
use of our channels of information. 
For we have the most efficient and the 
most far-reaching system of mass 
communication in the history of the 
world. Here we have a weapon pecu- 
liarly our own. 

It has been potent in peace. It 
can be potent in war—if we use it 


as a major, not a minor torce. 


All the things which have helped 
to make this country great; the things 
we call labor, management, invest- 
ment, production, consumption, pro- 
motion, selling, advertising—these 
things have been parts of a marvelous 
machine, a machine that produced the 
elements of a constantly better, more 


ibundant life. 


But December 1941, showed us 


that the entire mechanism of. this 
peace machine, if it were to be of 
use, had to be disassembled. Its parts 


had to be redesigned, replaced, and 


then put together again for a new 
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and deadly purpose. It was almost 
as though you had to take a clock 
apart and use the parts to make a 
Tommy gun. 

What 
take our advertising clock apart and 
We've done a lot. A 


have we done, to date, to 


reassemble it? 
lot with which some of you here 
today are even more familiar than | 
am—for much of it is your work. 
But perhaps you are more familiar 
with individual parts or facets of the 
job than you are with the over-all 
picture. 

That is one of the reasons I am 
here today—to give you a report, or 
accounting, on what your Advertising 
Council has been able to accomplish 
through your efforts and those of men 
like you in many different cities. 

First, let’s go back to Pearl Har- 
On the 


one hand we find a suddenly stricken 


bor and size up the situation. 


nation, its government overnight 
faced with the most tremendous task 
in American history. There is a war 
to be fought—a war to be won—a 
war which, obviously, from the very 
first black day must be a total war— 
a war in which every man, woman 
and child in this nation must take 


an all-out part. 





America must be mobilized. Re- 
sources molibilized. Industries mo- 
bilized. mobilized. And 
mobilizing 130 million people means 
Tell- 
ing them what to do—and when— 


and how. 


too—for Americans must understand 


Manpower 
informing 130 million people. 
Yes, and telling them why, 


—they won’t be pushed around—they 
want to know the reason. 
So, information was one of the first 


And t he 


great problems of this war. 


channels of information were made 
immediately available in abundant 
measure. Radio time, publication 


space, outdoor boards—all the media 
for reaching masses of people fast— 
were the government’s for the asking. 

So there is one side of the picture. 
The government had lots of time and 
space in which to publish its vital 
messages to the people—but no tools, 
no specialized skill, no plan. 

The government needed advertis- 
ing’s skill—advertising’s tools—adver- 

And adver- 
All of us did. 


That is why a group of advertising- 


tising’s ability to plan. 
tising wanted to help. 


men got together and formed the Ad- 
vertising Council—a volunteer organ- 
ization that is truly representative of 
advertising in all its component parts 
—advertisers, media and agencies, 
large and small, north, south, east and 
west. 

The purpose of this council from 
its inception was fo make available to 
the government of the United States 
the skilled services of advertising men. 
Let me repeat, the Council is a vol- 
unteer organization—that is impor- 
tant to remember. Its paid staff is 
small—just large enough to give con- 
tinuity and business management to 
the volunteer help of every group and 
every man the Council represents. 

This Advertising Council, I should 
add, was financed by those who 
formed it with $100 thousand from 
their own pockets. It was the first 
time the entire industry was put to- 
gether. And it is right now the great- 
est team job with which I have ever 
had the privilege of being connected. 

But let’s go back to Dec. 16, 1941, 
on which date members of the then 
newly formed Advertising 
went to Washington at the invitation 
of Donald Nelson and Archibald Mc- 
Leish. At that meeting, the Council 


suggested the following procedure: 


Council 


First: All of the available facts relating to 
a problem be analyzed 

Second: The public's grasp and under- 
standing of the problem be determined. 

Third: The exact policy as to what the 
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12 B10 of the Aviation budutth 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT — 
Most intensely read publication in the industry 


Aviation Equipment is the "READ" book of the aviation industry. 
Aviation executives are super-busy people and they like the 
straightforward, condensed editorial approach. Each month, 
Aviation Equipment presents new product information . . . scores 
of illustrated descriptions of new products designed for use in 
the aircraft industry. You'll find nothing else . . . no frills and 
lengthy editorial philosophy .. . just cold hard facts. That's why 
Aviation Equipment is read cover to cover and used as a per- 
petual file of new equipment ideas. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT — 
Receives over 4000 inquiries monthly 


No other publication in the aviation industry can make a similar 
statement: Aviation Equipment brings to advertisers upwards of 
4000 inquiries every month direct to the publication office and 
at least that many direct to the advertiser. This claim has been 
verified by a certified public accountant whose independent audit 
of reader response is available on request. And when you con- 
sider that Aviation Equipment reaches only a hand-picked selec- 
tive audience of engineers, designers, maintenance men, pur- 
chasing agents or any others who buy or influence the purchase 
of aircraft equipment, you can reach only one conclusion—Avia- 
tion Equipment is the number | publication in the field. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT — 
Adds sales and prestige for advertisers 


Have you a product or a reputation to sell? You can count on 
Aviation Equipment to register your advertising messages effec- 
tively and economically. Aviation Equipment has rendered such 
distinguished service to the key men in the industry, that it has 
built a remarkable prestige value in an extremely short time. It 
deserves a place on your 1943 advertising schedule on the basis 
of low advertising rate per valuable reader. Telephone or write 
for a representative today! 
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government wanted to say be agreed 
upon 

Fourth: This policy then be interpreted to 
the people 

Fifth: Advertisements, radio commercials 
and publicity releases be written by the 
most experienced writers in the nation, 
and supplied to publishers, advertisers, 
outdoor plant owners and to anyone 
offering free space or radio time 

Sixth: That the space made available by 
media owners and advertisers be 


“pooled” when possible 

The Council offered to see that its 
part in this work was done at no cost 
to the government. 


Simply to give you some idea of 
the work involved in helping the gov- 
ernment, over 4,000 advertisements 
in copy and layout form have been 
provided by the Council creative 
groups for submission to the govern- 
ment. In addition there have been 
scores of portfolios, leaflets and fold- 
ers written, and hundreds of posters 
de Vv ek »ped. 

One agency alone has written and 
produced in the last seven months 
over 2,500 radio shows and spots for 
the government. 

Measured with reasonable accuracy 
the war work done to date by the 
various advertising agencies shows 
that their volunteer time amounts to 
the equivalent ot three million dol 
lars in payroll time. 

The Department of Commerce esti 
mates the donations of space and time 
to the government as $60,000,000. 
Among other things, a check shows 
that newspapers published at their 
own expense more than fifty per cent 
of all campaigns sent out by the 
Treasury Department on War Bonds 
and Stamps during the three-month 
period from June to September. 

That is a whale of a big job. It 
is a job of which advertising and 
advertising men can be justly proud. 
But is it—yet—a fotal job? 

Frankly, I don’t think it is. And 
this is a total war. A total war, so 
called, because everybody is in it— 


everybody is important. 


I believe that the advertising busi- 
ness is giving the government the 
help it needs when and where it is 
needed. It is making that help avail- 
able in the fastest possible way. The 
advertising business is, I think, giv- 
ing an example of good citizenship. 

And I think that advertising, when 
it comes into its own as a force in 
this war will make Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda machine look like a peanut- 
whistle. 
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Widespread requests for reprints of this full- 
color advertisement are still being received 
by the Link-Belt Company, Chicago, although 
it appeared months ago in a broad schedule 


Unfortunately it hasn’t yet come 
into its own. Right now, advertising 
finds itself in about the same position 
as aviation was in Billy Mitchell’s 
time. This is advertising’s own fault. 

But it is fast making up for its 
negligence in failing to explain the 
great changes that have come over it 
during the last twenty years. 

And that is why I think it is im- 
portant for the government and the 
advertising business to work closely 
together. Results are starting to 
come. If we continue to work to- 
gether, the advantages of the partner- 
ship will be apparent and very satis- 
fying to the American people. 

I propose, therefore, that we stop 
thinking of ourselves merely as men 
who write or okay advertising. In- 
stead, let us see ourselves as an in- 
dustry making a mighty war product. 
We are the West Pointers, the An- 
napolis men of our psychological war. 

Let us carry on from here with 
renewed vigor and enterprise, for 
though much has been done, much 
more remains to be done if advertis- 
ing is to discharge its full obligations 
to the nation in total war. 

When I was in Chicago recently, 
I was asked what I saw as the future 
development and expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the Advertising Council. 

I can answer that question only in 
general terms because its full answer 
depends in part on future develop- 
ments in the war effort and in part 
upon advertising men _ themselves— 
those who want to help but have not 
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yet found their total war assignmen, 
as well as those who are now actively 
engaged in applying advertising to 
the country’s needs. 

One direction of development is 
suggested by the scrap campaign, to 
which I have referred. The nation- 
ally planned campaign of advertising 
designed to get in the scrap did its 
job in two ways. First, it told the 
story of the nation’s salvage needs 
in one uniform campaign that was re- 
leased nationally. Second, and _per- 
haps even more important, it provided 
the nucleus around which intensified 
localized campaigns were built. In 
short, the most significant feature of 
the national scrap campaign was that 
it stimulated local campaigns of ad- 
vertising, publicity, and promotion. 

This combination of broad national 
advertising with a great volume of 
local activity got results—and is still 
getting them. 

The same will happen when the 
same methods are applied to other 
problems. Localizing is a mighty im- 
portant word—one that all of us 
should now underscore in our minds. 

The broad national job on all cur- 
rent projects is now pretty well in 
hand, but the great local jobs are still 
to come. And they are the ones that 
will be the final test of whether we 
can match total war with a total ad- 
vertising effort. 

We Americans, you know, are a 
funny breed. We have an intense 
loyalty to our nation, but it is rather 
an impersonal one. On _ the other 
hand, we'll go to the mat with any- 
one over the merits of our home city 
as against the other fellow’s—even 
though both of them are part of 
the United States of America and 
both enjoy the same rights, liberties 
and privileges. We back our local 
teams with an almost fanatical frenzy. 
Anyone who has ever been to a ball 
game in Brooklyn knows what I mean. 
And you don’t exactly sit on your 
hands here in Chicago when the Cubs 
or the Sox or the Bears trot out on 
the field. 

So, in my opinion, the next impor- 
tant step in wartime advertising is 
local effort—local enterprise—local 
initiative. This war has to be put 
on the basis of “Sure, the United Na- 
tions can lick the Axis—but just you 
watch how badly Chicago beats 
Berlin.” 

Let’s narrow this thing down to 
our cities—our blocks—our individ- 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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BECAUSE— it considers foundry problems exclusively. 
Its field of more than 5,250 foundries, including 
readership by planning, operating and purchasing 
executives, is closely-knit and readily defined. THE 
FOUNDRY is edited by practical foundrymen for 
foundrymen. It speaks their language and is, itself, 
a part of the industry. Foundrymen read THE FOUNDRY 
for the very simple reason that it answers their ques- 
tions directly; it gives them information on person- 
alities in their industry; and it informs all the industry 


of important developments in metal casting practice. 


BECAUSE— it carries manufacturers’ messages directly 
to the key-men for whom they are intended. It gets 
through closed doors to do its job with the executive 
personnel—the men your own salesmen would try 
to see if making personal calls. THE FOUNDRY is the 
recognized market place for foundrymen looking for 
materials, supplies, equipment and machinery. It is 


the source-place of foundry information. 


&) 


“THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY” 


For detailed information about the foundry industry and 
THE FOUNDRY ~— information secured primarily for adver- 
tising men —“THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY” will be most 


helpful. It answers the questions that must be answered 





when planning an advertising and sales campaign to the 


nn ey foundry industry. It contains factual information. If you 
wet ig OH 
got 8 Oe —_ have not as yet received your copy of ‘‘THE FOUNDRY 


INDUSTRY”, or if another copy is wanted, write today. 


THE 


Wherever Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... FOUND RY— 
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By DONALD R. G. COWAN 


Manager Commercial Research 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland 





Finding the Pattern of Postwar Markets 


In looking ahead, many things should be considered 
besides the company’s pre-war status in an industry 


there are 


@ AMONG 


two schools of thought regarding the 


business men 


advisability of giving serious consid- 


eration to postwar problems now. 
Some executives believe that the para- 
mount job today is to win the war, 
and they are pointing their fullest ef- 
They take the 


view that until victory on the battle- 


fort in that direction. 


fields is in sight, no one knows how 
long the war will last. Both the char- 
acter and magnitude of the postwar 
problems depend on the war’s dura- 
tion and outcome. 

Other executives believe that win- 
ning the war and winning the peace 
are parts of the same problems. They 
point to the utter lack of prepared- 
ness for the problems both political 
and economic which arose after the 
1918 Armistice, and they cite the 
United 


States government in support of their 


present preparations of the 


view. These business executives point 
to the fact that men in some thirty- 
United States 


research 


five branches of the 
government and in many 
foundations have been charged with 
the duty of studying the postwar 
problem. 

The difference between these two 


schools is largely one of emphasis. 
Those devoting their entire attention 
to winning the war must realize that 
the effects of the decisions made to- 
day are not terminated at the cessa- 
tion of battle but, instead, reach their 
full fruition in the conditions to be 
enc ountered in the post war period. 
And the second group, although 
basing all their postwar plans on the 


assumption that the war must be won 


and that war effort must not be im- 





peded, nevertheless believe that studies 
of postwar problems lasting from now 
until the end of hostilities are neces- 
sary and desirable for several reasons: 


(1) they are time-consuming and 


should not be hurried; (2) as the find- 
ings become available, wiser decisions 
may be made which will profoundly 
affect our handling of the armistice 
period, our opportunities for making 
a living, and our mode of life in the 
postwar tomorrow; (3) by gaining 
a clear understanding of the prob- 
able postwar conditions, the manage- 
ments of individual concerns may set 
about to cushion the effects of these 
conditions and be prepared to satisfy 
promptly the changed markets for 
their products. 

After the conflict ends, there will 
not be a sudden resumption of the 
industrial aspects of 1939, but a new 
set of business conditions represent- 
ing the ultimate alchemy of the de- 
cisions now being made under the 
stress of war necessity. 

Company managements, in planning 
to cope with these conditions, should 
divide them into three distinct groups: 
finance, production and marketing. 
Among the financial conditions will 
be a huge national debt of $250 bil- 
lion or more; high taxes to cover an- 
$4.5 billion 


additional 


nual interest of at least 

on the public debt and 
amounts for sinking fund accumula- 
tions; more taxes for a standing army; 
further expenditures and taxes for 
pump priming “full employment”— 
if present government planners have 
higher interest rates; 


their way; 


higher prices nearing inflationary 

levels aggravated by the lag in com- 
8 . ; 

pletion of and payment for war ma- 


terials under contract; huge capital 
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requirements for domestic and foreign 
rehabilitation; lack of venture capital 
because of taxation and other factors; 
restrictions on speculative investment; 
and the redistribution of wealth and 
income. Financial officers should, as 
far as possible, lay plans to conserve 
working capital, build up adequate 
reserves, reduce fixed capital charges, 
and pay conservative dividends. 
Among the conditions of produc- 
tion—some bad and some good—will 
be: (1) the 


durable commodity industries making 


necessity of consumet 
a mew start; (2) over-expansion of 
some raw material 


fabricators; (3) 


producers and 
many the readjust- 
ment of war-expanded plant depart- 
ments to a peacetime basis; (4) gov- 
ernment ownership of some compet- 
ing plants; (5) the necessity of plant 
and labor conversion on a huge scale, 
especially in some areas; (6) higher 
total costs and difficulties in reducing 
them because of legislation and union 
contracts regarding wages, hours and 
conditions of work; (7) development 
of new products and lower cost proc- 
esses; and (8) the simplification of 
products along standardized lines. 


There will be, in addition to these, 
the necessity of absorbing into indus- 
try several million demobilized men, 
either suddenly or gradually, depend- 
ing on the timing of German and 
Japanese collapse and the necessity 
of policing foreign lands. Business 


need all the time 


management will 
available between now and the ending 
of the conflict to put a yardstick on 
these huge problems and to develop 
plans to cope with them. 

These financial and production fac- 
tors have been mentioned not only 


because they will compete with mar- 











industry marks, once more, the journalistic rev- 
olution that is developing out of the war effort. 


Today, the whole vast fabric of American In- 
dustry and Manpower is integrated. Plant Oper- 
ators MUST know what national policies affect 
them, how they affect them, and what to do about it. 


Conversely, Government MUST have a quick 
and efficient means of passing along detailed 
information to the thousands of Plant Operators 


on whom all government war production efforts 
finally depend. 


In addition to functioning as an industrial 
magazine for the interchange of information 
between Plant Operators, FACTORY also has 
become a widely recognized medium for inter- 
preting new national policies into the form of 
practical, workable plans which the individual 
Plant Operator can quickly adapt to his own use. 





RESULTS —from “Manning Table Plan’ Article 


Because the November, 1942 issue of FACTORY carried the only compiete report and “how 
to do it” article on “Manning Tables” in existence when the plan was announced by Chairman 


Paul V. McNutt, these things happened: 


(1) GENERAL HERSHEY sent reprints to every one of the 6,500 draft boards 


in the U. S. A. and its possessions. 


(2) COLONEL LEWIS SANDERS of the Selective Service System, in address- 
ing the N. A. M. on Manpower problems, had reprints distributed to the 


entire audience of 1,500 of the nation’s topmost industrial leaders. 

(3) TOP OFFICIALS of the War Manpower Commission wrote thanks for 
a job well done. 

(4) AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION rushed copies to every 


member of their Personnel and Production Divisions. 


(5) OVER 70,000 copies of this article have been distributed to subscribers, 


and upon other requests. 


(6) NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS MAGAZINES used the FACTORY article 


as base material for theirs. 


MORAL: Watch FACTORY—the leader in the new type of Industrial 


Journalism ... Functional reporting on national problems. 


«eFACTORY™ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MACHINES TO SA VE TIME AND MATERI ALS 
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keting problems for the time and at- 
tention of business executives, but 
also because they will add to the com- 
plexity of marketing problems. The 
postwar market is apt to be very vol- 
atile—a seller’s market at one time 
and a buyer’s market another, heavy 
demands on some industries and taper- 
ing off on others, and so on. Con- 
fronted with making many difhcult 
decisions, successful management will 
not only require judgment and experi- 
ence of the highest order, but in ad- 
dition, the assurance of correctness 
based on comprehensive factual re- 
search. The research program, to be 
of much help, must begin now be- 
cause it requires time for its develop- 
ment. 

In a recent article*, I outlined six 
avenues in which commercial research 

begun now—may help a company’s 
management in planning to meet 
postwar conditions. These were in 
brief: (1) to measure the company’s 
postwar productive capacity in rela- 
tion to peacetime markets; (2) to 
obtain guidance from the firm’s ex- 
periences after Warld War I in re- 
gard to the demand for its prod- 
ucts; (3) to study probable indus- 
trial outlets for its products; (4) to 
develop new products and know the 
probable markets for them; (5) to 
reduce its marketing expenses and 
increase its marketing efhiciency; (6) 
to gain a knowledge of probable post- 
war economic and social conditions 


and their effect on marketing. 


Turning to the market for pro- 
ducers’ durable goods, careful study 
will show that a projection of previ 
ous growth in these industries, while 
useful as a starting point, will not 
serve as a dependable guide to the 
postwar market demand and output. 

Unquestionably, machinery and 
equipment are wearing out at unprece- 
dented rates as a result of all-out war 
production. Also, many machines are 
becoming obsolete as a result of tech- 
nological improvements. When ma- 
terials become available again for more 
efhcient machines, competition will 
gradually force factories to adopt 
them. 

Railways, for example, have in- 
creased their speed and efhciency, car- 
rying larger loads longer distances 
with the result that they are handling 
thirty per cent mote business this year 


than last with thirty per cent less 


*“Commercial Resear for Postwar 
Activities The Journal of Marketing, 





rolling stock than they had in 1929. 
A handicap is the shortage of mate- 
rials for repairs and replacements of 
work equipment which in some places 
is accumulating in railway yards. The 
obvious result of this great activity 
will be the need for a huge rehabilita- 
tion of the railways in the postwar 
period if it is not begun as a war ne- 
cessity before that time. 

This is symptomatic of what is hap- 
pening to the equipment of other in- 
dustries under the speed of war out- 
put. Wear and tear at present is 
enormous, with little possibility of re- 
placement while the conflict endures. 
Whether the large replacement of pro- 
ducers’ goods will reach full bloom 
immediately after hostilities cease, or 
whether it will be a long-drawn-out 
halting process, hinges largely on in- 
dustry’s ability and opportunity—in 
spite of tax and other wartime han- 
dicaps—to accumulate adequate re- 
serves for repairs and new additions 
to plant and equipment by the time 
peace arrives. 

The market for producers’ durable 
goods also depends vitally on the de- 
gree to which the market for con- 
sumption goods and new construction 
is stimulated within a reasonable time 
after the close of hostilities, and a pre- 
diction of their output must not rest 
to any major extent on their past 
trends. 

Technological and related changes 
throughout all industries, which have 
been stimulated by insistent war re- 
quirements, constitute another major 
reason for looking at the pattern of 
postwar markets without too much 
dependence on past performance. 

Throughout the great number of 
industries making and using durable 
goods, many are predicting severe 
competition among materials of all 
sorts. There has been a tremendous 
expansion in the capacity for produc- 
ing some of these materials, especially 
the metals, and some predict that alu- 
minum and magnesium will take the 
place of steel. Others deny this, and 
still others claim that many of these 
materials have complementary as well 
as competitive characteristics. The 
final costs of the finished article and its 
engineered advantages in fabrication 
and design are the ultimate factors in 
determining the relative importance of 
these materials. The utilization of 
various materials in combination may 
result in radical improvements in 
many goods and in the reduction of 
their cost, thereby permitting expan- 








sion in their markets and higher stand- 
ards of living. In each company, de- 
velopment of new products requires 
close cooperation among sales, engi- 
neering, and operating authorities as 
well as careful testing of the advan- 
tages of new products in the markets. 

After the war, the pattern of all 
markets will again be affected by the 
competition of firms possessing not 
only the best products, but also the 
most effective and least expensive sys- 
tems of distribution. As in World 
War I, necessity has again brought 
about the elimination of many prod- 
ucts which were expensive to make, 
because they met the special whims 
of a small but insistent group of cus- 
tomers. 

In this category, for example, are 
odd sizes of bolts, and steel or alu- 
minum made according to little-used 
formulas. As a result of the war, steel 
formulas have been standardized and 
reduced from over 2,000 to 200 and 
even among those remaining there are 
some of little importance from a vol- 
ume standpoint. Many industries con- 
tinue to produce types of products 
which at one time sold in large vol- 
ume but which are no longer impor- 
tant or profitable. Further progress 
towards simplification and standardi- 
zation of products would be desirable 
in reducing production and market- 
ing expenses and in selling products 
required by the postwar mass market. 

The pre-war position of a firm in 
an industry is only a partial guide to 
its future status. The individual con- 
cern which gains a margin of ad- 
vantage over competitors in its mar- 
keting expense will benefit through a 
relatively larger volume of sales and 
plant utilization. Commercial _ re- 
search may often reveal where these 
savings and improvements may be 
made in a firm’s marketing organiza- 
tion and methods. Care in selecting 
customers and in directly selling effort 
may reduce the cost of distribution. 
Opportunity and ability to sell each 
product along with other products to 
the same markets rather than sepa- 
rately is also important in reducing 
Ability to sell 
simplified, standardized products at re- 


marketing expense. 
duced expense levels will go far to de- 
termine each firm’s success in selling a 
large volume with mass selling and ad- 
vertising methods on the postwar 
mass markets. All of these factors 
may considerably modify a firm’s 
past share of any industry. Full ac- 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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rf ELECTRONICS 


WE PRESENT THE 





ISSUE OF 


electronics 


Magazines, newspapers and radio have been blasting 
away at the New World of Electronics. Most of it has 
been vaguely prophetical—little of it has been of con- 
structive use to industry. It may seem paradoxical, but 
it is certainly true that the important workers in the 
electronic field itself—so confined are they to the single 
job of winning the war—are little aware of what is going 
on in the field around them. In no uncertain terms they 
have asked us to tell them. That we will do. We shall 
answer the demands of our subscribers—and second, third 
and fourth readers—in the March—the greatest issue of 
ELECTRONICS. 


For the reader, this great issue will increase his interest, 
inspire broader thinking as to wider applications, point 
out electronic applications to solve his problems, give 
him complete appreciation of the future possibilities of 
this industry. For the advertiser, this issue will bring 
about wider and more extensive applications, thereby 
increasing the scope of the market; give him extra oppor- 
tunity to cement his identity with this speeding industry 
now, in a long-lived issue which will carry over to the 
time when he needs his name known with great emphasis 
— get his story into the hands of a swelling list of cus- 
tomers and prospects who, because of their newness in 
the industry, do not know their markets. 


HE BEST MINDS IN THE FIELD WILL PREPARE THE MATERIAL FOR THIS ISSUE 





Such a contribution as this issue presents warrants special copy closely associated with the 
spirit of the editorial undertaking. Start thinking about space and copy now. Let us help you. 


In order to prepare the most comprehensive thesis. on the background and the significunce of electronic 
developments in our daily lives, and to foretell what the future portends, the editors of ELECTRONICS 
are calling upon the best minds in specialized fields to assist in the preparation of this great issue 
Invaluable information will appear on such subjects.as: Electronics, the science of today and tomorrow 
navigation 

high 


detection 


telephony and telegraphy . radio communications television facsimile 


applications military applications industrial electronics safety and protection 


frequency heat welding process control electronics in power generation 


devices electronics in science and research in physical, electrical and chemical measurements 


ELECTRONICS TOMORROW. This collection of demanded material will carry with it the greatest 


value to advertisers yet presented 


asc @leCtronics asp 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Check of Sales Costs 
On Advertising 


We will appreciate any information 
you may have on the estimated ex- 
penses of salesman traveling by auto- 
mobile as compared to his future 
traveling in public carriers. This ques- 
tion has come up u ith several of our 
clients in planning next year’s adver- 
lising. We find it has considerable 
bearing on the type of cop) and me- 
dium to be used. 


ACCOUNT MANAGER. 


We have seen no estimates as yet of 
expense of salesmen traveling by au- 
tomobile compared to his future trav- 
cling in public carriers. However, 
even with the cost per mile by train 
very close to the cost per mile by au- 
tomobile, we believe the cost per call 
will increase if salesmen travel by 
public carrrier. 

Years ago when salesmen traveled 
by train most of the factories were 
fairly close in town and easily 
reached on toot. Now, however, since 
the advent of the automobile, fac- 
tories have moved out to the edge of 
towns and are greater distances apart. 
Often taxis are not available and if 
so rates are high. This means that 
even if general transportation ex- 
penses were the same, fewer calls can 
be made, except in the larger cities 
where factories are close together. 

Industrial advertising is not the 
competitor of personal salesmanship 
and is used for the most part to mul- 
tiply, economize, and supplement per- 
sonal calling. However, with the 
cost of every personal call increasing 
by comparison, advertising, including 
space and direct mail solicitation of 
business, becomes relatively more im- 
portant. If fewer calls are to be made, 
idvertising can be used much more in- 
tensively to pave the way for the call 
and to follow up the call. 

In fact, in some lines we are confi- 
dent that effective advertising and 
sales promotion could actually take 
the place of every other call so that 


if salesmen’s calls were actually cut in 


half no sales loss would result and the 
overall total marketing cost might be 
reduced. This, however, would re- 
quire the most effective type of work 
and perfect timing and teaming of the 
advertising sales promotion and sales 
departments. 


How Best to Cooperate 
In the War Effort 


We are receiving such a tremendous 
flood of requests for coo perative ad- 
vertising that | cannot keep up with 
them. I do not know what to sug- 
gest to management. For instance, to- 
day | have on my desk a request from 
a newspaper stating that a certain 
com pany has been awarded the Army- 
Navy E and they are going to devote 
a special section of the paper to this 
important event. They even have 
suggested the copy which, sad to re- 
late, begins as follows: “Our congrat- 
ulations to Blank Company on win- 
ning, etc.” 

Perhaps the advertising industry or 
the government may be able to get 
this ironed out. Have you heard of 
any plan that will overcome some of 
the confusion? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


By the very nature of the adver- 
tising business, we believe you will al- 
ways receive all kinds of requests to 
advertise all kinds of promotions. In 
this free land of ours we would not 
want the government to tell us what 
we had to advertise and what not to 
advertise. So you probably will con- 
tinue to have the high privilege of 
making your own decisions. 

We agree that special editions con- 
taining congratulatory messages are 
not particularly in order now, if ever. 
The situation, however, is this: A 
very large proportion of the com- 
panies are engaged in war work. They 
are running to capacity and making 
a fair profit. A very large portion of 
the profit in turn must be collected 
in taxes to help pay for the war and 
the other government services. Dur- 
£ 


ing this period it is necessary for you 


to maintain your name and good will, 
but you may not have many, if any, 
products to sell. 

One of the best ways to maintain 
your good name and good will is to 
prepare service advertisements in co- 
operation with the various war pro- 
grams that seem to fit in cost closely 
with your business. This will help 
win the war, which is the first con- 
sideration and, second, will keep your 
name favorably impressed upon those 
men who will be your customers after 
the war. 


The Most Difficult 
Advertisement 


We are selling our complete out put 
to the government. We have none of 
our old time customers but consider 
it imperative to keep our name and 
service before our former trade. Most 
of our current advertising is along 
war service lines, even getting into the 
field of bonds and other subjects 
which have nothing to do with our 
company. I now feel a bit stale on 
these subjects and am looking for 
something new. Have you any sugges- 
tions? ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

At a recent meeting of the Natic~ - 
Manufacturers the 


1 
Association of 
thought that 
forefront of 


seemed most in the 
men’s minds was the 
bureaucratic danger that threatens 
our democratic way. Even the most 
liberal and broad-minded manufac- 
turers feel that once so many control- 
ling agencies become firmly entrenched 
it will be most difficult to abandon 
them. They feel that after we have 
won a greater degree of democracy 
for the world we may have lost in 
a similar or greater degree at home. 
In some of your customer or em- 
ploye literature or advertisements you 
could bring back to mind the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting and 
try to make clear to your employes, 
the general public, and your particu- 
lar customers a better understanding 
of the arithmetic of business and the 
American free enterprise system. As 
we believe it is the best system that 
has yet been devised for the common 
good of all, then perhaps we should 
do a little fighting to maintain it at 
home as well as abroad. 


More Mailing List Trouble 


With so many of our men off the 
road and such a tremendous turn over 
in personnel among our customers and 
prospective customers, we almost de- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Where Do We Go 
From Here, Boys? 

There used to be quite a few places 
in these United States where a guy 
called “Advertising 
considered one step removed from a 
jerk, 

There still are a lot such places. 

But, as we take stock at the close 
of this cockeyed year of 1942, we 
feel a little happier about it than we 
ever have before because slowly, sure- 


Manager” was 


ly, in more and more spots the indus- 
trial advertising manager is coming 
into his own. 

For the very first thing, he has dis- 
covered how versatile and valuable a 
war tool advertising actually is, prop- 
erly used. That not only made him 
a better technician, but because 1942's 
manufacturing and selling problems 
were so vastly different than those in 
years preceding, and because public 
relations became so tremendously im- 
portant to so many industrials 
this work became more closely in- 
tegrated with that of his management. 

At the beginning of the year he 
might have won nothing but a sec- 
ond hand invitation to management 
and policy-making meetings. As the 
months rolled by and war conditions 
intensified problems, he became more 
important because he became more 
useful . . . and on some accounts we 
can think of, he became a No. 1 Citi- 
zen. In many instances just his em- 
ploye relations work alone, on plant 
production drives, scrap drives, han- 
dling war ““E” awards, manpower con- 
servation, etc., has been sufficient to 
win him substantial recognition. 

That is genuinely good. 

Let it serve, too, as a not-to-late 
reminder to other advertising man- 
agers of the opportunity still ahead. . . 
if they get busy and grab it! 


Advertising Man-of-the-Year 
Review of Consistently Good Copy... Giving 


Customers a Boost... Let's Get It Over QUICK!” 


Advertising Man-of-the-Year 





THEODORE H. MARVIN 
Advertising Manager, Hercules Powder Co. 


But the purpose of all this sound- 
ing off was not so much to talk about 
what is behind us, but the fascinating, 
undreamed of opportunity for all in- 
dustrial advertising people that lies 
just ahead. After all, this is the be- 
ginning of a NEW year. 

If it isn’t true that industrial ad- 
vertising men are major helmsmen in 
the future destinies of the organiza- 
tions who pay them their salaries, 
then we've been backing a wrong 
horse for an awful long time. But 
even when we've been most discour- 
aged, we've believed that was true 

and today we damn well knou 
it’s true! 

There’s the war public relations 
job still to be done, encompassing ad- 
vertising and publicity across a broad 
scale. That has your name on it. 
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There’s the job on preparing and con- 
ditioning postwar markets via_ the 
printed and spoken word. That has 
In fact, pa- 


tient reader, was there ever a time 


your name on it, too. 


that you can even remotely remem- 
ber when so much advertising was 
being done (and so well) about prod- 
ucts that as yet do not even exist? 

There will be no place in our brave 
new world for backward-thinking, 
conservative, banker-type minds. 
There will be no place, in fact, for 
men who are production- 
minded. There will very much be a 
place—and what a_ place—for ag- 
gressively sales and advertising-minded 
gents. They will make the market 
that dictates the product that deter- 
mines the size of plant, the wealth of 
capitalization, and the necessary man- 
power and all the rest. For the first 
time in most industry (in the past 
there have been but a few excep- 
tions) the horse will be before the 
cart where he belongs. 


overly 


In your organization you can be 
the man who puts him there 
if you haven’t done so already. 

This war will be won. Some people 
say “sooner than you think.” The 
cost will be plenty in blood and time 
and dollars. The greatest gift you 
can give to the fellows coming back, 
and the families whose folks never 
do come back, is to look your big job 
in the face and get busy and do it. 
It can be this brave new world we're 
raving about or it can be an all-Amer- 
ican bust. 

This isn’t 
a headline underneath, and some main 
text under that, and a sign-off at the 
bottom” we're talking about. This 
is industrial advertising’s big chance 
to head the batting order. It wil 
We're the luck- 


“a cut at the top, and 


never happen again. 
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iest guys in the world to be in the 
business we're in, and right now. 

Happy New Year! Le?t’s go to 
u ork ee 


Industrial Advertising’s 
Man-of-the- Year 


Well, we're only a two-man jury 
of this thing and a lot of people 
tell us now and then we have stub- 
born little minds . . . but our money, 
hands down, goes on a fellow over 
in Wilmington, Delaware, for an all- 
around, month-by-month, solid, con- 
sistently sound advertising job. His 
name is Theodore H. Marvin, “Ted” 
to many of you. But certainly you 
know his fine work. He’s advertis- 
ing manager of the Hercules Powder 
Company, and he’s backed up by a 
great advertising crew at headquar- 
ters, and an agency that’s never let 
him down. 

Ted Marvin, advertising manager 
of Hercules Powder, is The Copy 
Chasers selection for 1942’s Indus- 
trial Advertising Man-of-the-Year. 

To those of you who know his 
work, we're sure there’s nothing more 
we need say. To those of you who 
don’t, we think we can serve you best 
by reprinting the comments we wrote 
in August IM, after Hercules had won 
two of our Atlantic City awards— 
both for “War” copy and “Postwar.” 
Under the head, ““No Augean Stable” 
we said . . 

“The people in charge of Hercules 
Powder Company's advertising evi- 
dently took seriously the ‘objectives’ 
outlined at the front of their port- 
folio on ‘Industrial Advertising for 
Today’s War Efforts.’ We like the 
presentation of objectives so well that 
we're reproducing it here, as a nut- 
shell statement on what amy company 
might expect its advertising to ac- 
complish. 

—To register Hercules’ chemical 
raw materials as tools for the war 
effort. 

—To obtain a re-appraisal of the 
value of certain materials, under to- 
day’s conditions. 

—To introduce new products par- 
ticularly fitted for war conditions. 

—To tell of new uses for estab- 
lished products that help to meet war- 
time conditions. 

—To explain the changing supply 
position of many of our materials. 

—To assist our sales department in 
certain special operations. 

“Hercules advertising is handsome, 


imaginative, and doubtless expensive 
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(and probably worth it). We'd guess 
that most people admire most of the 
four-page, multi-color inserts directed 
to the chemical industries. But what 
we like best is the easy-riding copy 
style. It gets into the story fast, 
without any introductory palaver to 
make a tie-up with the war or ex- 
plain a far-fetched headline. The 
campaign on Tamptite shows this off 
best: 

Ever think about the inside of a bore 
hole? 

Of course you have 

First of all (you say to yourself), I've 
got to make the explosive charge fit snug- 
ly I can’t waste the space after all the 
trouble it took to drill the hole. Then 
(you're still talking to yourself), I've got 
to concentrate the charge so I'll get the 
best breakage of rock or ore. (Then you 
think about slitting the cartridges as you 
have always done before.) 

And right here is where TAMPTITE 
comes im 

You don’t have to worry about slit- 
ting cartridges any more Just put in your 
usual size of Hercules dynamite and make 
sure it has the new Tamptite shell (no 
extra cost). Then tamp each cartridge in 
the usual way 

In a jiffy the cartridge is compacted 
inside the shell. The charge is concen 
trated where you want it. No mess. No 
spilled powder. No time lost slitting cart 
ridges 

It’s so simple it’s almost unbelieveable 

For all-out production, specify Tamp 
tite cartridges on your next order of 
dynamite 


“It so happens we also picked Her- 
cules Powder in the ‘Industrial Ad- 
vertising for the Postwar Period’ divi- 
sion. Hercules has just started a cam- 
paign on ‘Hercules Land’ that prom- 
ises dramatic previews of what lies 
ahead in ‘this amazing world of chem- 
istry.’ Look for it.” 

There you have a small sample of 
why Ted Marvin is our selection for 
Industrial Advertising’s Man-of-the- 
Year. You'll find additional and cur- 
rent reasons in the advertising pages 
of many industrial, business, and news 
magazines. 

You’re the man for our money, 
Marvin! 


Still Doing (Good) Business 
At the Same Old Stand! 

Over the year (Think of it! We’re 
going into our 7th year of “copy chas- 
ing”), we've noticed a certain group 
of advertisers who, rain or shine, keep 
doing a pretty consistently zood job. 
Sometimes format or technique has 
changes and sometimes it hasn’t 
anyway, what they’re doing today 
makes just as much sense as what they 
were doing yesterday, and maybe this 
is a good place to highlight a few of 
them. 
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How to get the ear of busy man- 
agement on advertising matters. 

















“A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE WAR-TIME 
anc! ADVERTISING.” This 140-page book is 


writ m4 packed full of practical help for sales managers 
se au" and advertising people. It shows, by example, 
how Management, absorbed with war production, 
limited by manpower shortages, can use adver- 
— tising to help solve war-time problems; help 
speed war production; help clear up war-time customer-relations 
help meet manpower problems; help build a sound 
foundation for future business 
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It illustrates a wide variety of war-time applications of sound 
peace-time advertising principles. The stories behind many of the 
cases are described by the advertising men responsible for them. 
Some of these successful war-time campaigns are explained by the 
company heads concerned. 


5,000 requests for “Guide“’ 


Many sales officers and advertising men have told us how the 
Guide" has helped them demonstrate to company heads the many 
important uses to which advertising is being put today. It helps them 
show how the right combination of advertising and literature can 
do time-saving, man-saving jobs like these: 


1 Help in the education and training of customers’ 
personnel 


2 Help industry with its ever-growing maintenance 
problem. 


3 Speed technical information (or offer technical ser- 
vice) to the men directly engaged in war production. 


4 Help carry some of the load of over-burdened sales- 
service departments 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER’S OWN 
“WAR ALBUM.” “We No Longer Need 


To Advertise . . . If—" It is the best example 
we ve seen so far of a simple way to show 

4 company heads, specifically, and by example, 
exactly why they should authorize advertising expenditures today. 
This replica of a simple presentation prepared by Richard Hayes, 
Advertising Manager of the Okonite Company, is a most practical 
tool in the hands of an advertising man who's faced with the problem 
of demonstrating why a company should keep on advertising at a 
time when it has ‘‘nothing to sell.” 





First Come, First Served 


Our limited number of remaining copies will be distributed in the 
(Preliminary distribution was 


ler of the receipt of requests 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publica- 


tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers and helping advertis- 
ers get a bigger return on their investment. 
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“SPECIFICALLY PREPARED TO HELP ADVERTISING MEN 
AND SALES MANAGERS MEET THESE 2 PROBLEMS: 


* THE ASSOC 
* Room 2402, 
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How to help them understand the many 
valuable war-time uses of advertising. 


through the representatives of A.B.P. papers.) Check the right 
square on the coupon (all three if you have use for all three pieces ) 
and mail at once if you want to be sure to receive your copy. 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER- 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS. “How You 


Can Help Your Retailers Solve Their War- 
Time Problems!” We realize that one of 
the most difficult advertising problems ris- 
ing out of the war, is that of the consumer- 

: goods manufacturer whose ability to supply 
his retailers has been curtailed or stopped. Yet some have found 
ways to convert their merchandising paper advertising to war- 
usefulness just as effectively as they have converted their plants 
to war production. 





Facts, Not Theories 


This aid is not a exposition of A.B.P.’s theories and opinions. It is 
a report of recent visits with retailers, and of the methods of adver- 
tisers who have found ways to make their advertising helpful to 
business paper readers at a time when help is so desperately needed. 
It lists for your convenience a number of war-time problems that 
retailers told us about. It shows, by example, how consumer-goods 
manufacturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 
will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after the 
war. It reports, too, what Washington officials like Thurman Arnold 
and Leon Henderson say about the valid services which advertising 
can perform today. 
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Products — ‘The 


Birdmen’s Perch” still runs on in the 


Gulf Aviation 


aviation papers, and asa house organ 
packs 


in advertising guise it still 
plenty of life and news interest. 
Plenty of good, old-fashioned “‘sell,”’ 
too! 

Grinnell Com pany—Today we dis- 
cover them talking about pipe, fit- 
tings, valves, etc., as ““The Nation’s 
Sth Carrier . . . Grinnell Fluid Trans- 
port” and it certainly makes sense. 
It’s a modern-minded and broad con- 
ception of fluids handling that should 
make for a lot more good Grinnell 
advertising to come. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc.-—As you 
probably know, this outfit is an ex- 
cellent example of a concern whose 
pre-war products have been cut down 
considerably, and which in the last 
year or so has been advertising for spe- 
cialized subcontract work. Its sub- 
contract advertising is one of the first 
programs we noted in this category, 
and its current advertising keeps right 
on the nose. Typical headlines, ‘These 
Lyon Facilities—Get the Job Done— 
When You Want It... As You Want 
Ir.” Usefully illustrated and backed 
by sufhcient pertinent fact and de- 
tail to help contractors who need such 
facilities fast. 

Armstrong Cork—We happily note 
two of its previously-praised cam- 
paigns continuing—the one on the 

Noise 


“Cushiontone” ceilings—and the one 


Demons” for Armstrong’s 
on gaskets, packings and stuff that 
talks about “Case History No. 265 
from our Gaskets File,” cites a prob- 


lem and how Armstrong specialists 


licked it | See “Gallery.” ] 
Warner & Swasey—Their several 
fine ad series continue. One that 


4 rught our eye recently was in the 


editorial” campaign, headlined 
“FIVE wars instead of one.” Per- 
haps you read it. It advanced a very 


practic al conception ot how this war 
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AMERICAN 
BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION OETHOIT MICH 
CAAA POLS (COMPANY LOETTS WEERSOR Ontamc 


is really five wars—our army fighting 
the enemy’s army—government versus 
government—people against people— 
workmen out-producing workmen— 
management out-managing manage- 
ment. Better find a copy if you 
missed it. 

Kop per 


industrial 


Com pany—A_ recognized 
advertising leader. Cur- 
rently, “An Army Travels on its Am- 
monium Sulfate” is a topnotch ex- 
ample of the progressiveness it has 
shown in its advertising. 

Allis - Chalmers—Those slam-bang 
spreads and pages hammer away— 
bang, bang, bang! From any reader- 
ship and recognition studies we’ve ever 
seen they’re always at the top. Good 
recent examples are, “It’s Time to 
Take a Fresh Look at Motor Buying!” 
and another spread on “Unit Substa- 
tions” selling under the banner, 
“Packaging Pays Off!” 

Railway and Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co.—Here’s another baby that the 
readers seem to see a lot. We note 
they show up consistently in the Elec- 
trical World “Guest Reviews” (inci- 
dentally the only continuous indus- 
trial advertising readership study we 
know of). Not beautiful ads to look 
at, but apparently they’ve got what 
it takes. Like this one, “Check the 
Facts on R&IE Products—Mechanical 
Testing Facilities,” each one develops 
some product or feature of this out- 
fit’s setup. Practical as all hell. [See 
“Gallery.” ] 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion—Always business-like copy and 
clean, easy-to-get-into layout. “It’s 
an insulation of glass plus var- 
nish” now running in the electrical 
papers is a representative sample. 

Hubbard and Com pany—The story 
of “The Phantom Lineman” (and still 
a honey of a label it is, too) carries 
on. The color page we caught this 
mont h does the job Ww ell with good 


pictures and relatively short copy. 


And the great sign-off, “Hang the 
Load on Hubbard Hardware” is still 
there, better than ever. [See “Gal- 
lery.””] 

B. F. Goodrich Co.—This is the 
account that has probably won more 
square footage of mention in this 
department than any other. And well 
it has deserved it! The classic format 
of square picture, “stopper” head- 
line below still is in there pitching . . . 
as witness “Conveyor belts can have 
9 lives” and “They softened up bumps 
with cushions made from stone.” 

Standard Oil Com pan) (Indiana) 
—Those fine Tell-All inserts are more 
useful today than they’ve ever been. 
This one talks about “How to Keep 
Production Up and Maintenance 
Down” with a lubricant called “Stan- 
odrip”—while the obverse side, sell- 
ing the Standard Lubrication Engi- 
neer is on the timely subject, “How 
to Save Maintenance Materials and 
Manpower.” 

Johns-Manville—Another — consist- 
ently sound performer often men- 
Noted 
month aimed at the construction field, 
“North, South, East, West...” 
shows Transite Pipe in use the coun- 
try-wide, backed up by copy empha- 
sizing such product virtues as “Rapid 


’ “Tight, 


tioned here. a spread this 


which 


Assembly,” “Easy Handling,’ 
Flexible Joints,” etc. 

Socony-Vacuum—Still that color- 
ful, powerful style so very much its 
own individual property. Those pic- 
tures and headlines are terrific! Any 
Socony-Vac ad is a typically good ex- 
ample here’s just one, “Mutiny 
on this ‘Windjammer’ is quelled by 
the right oil.” 

General Electric—We could men- 
tion several outstanding campaigns. 
The one on “Tri-Clad” motors is per- 


It has 


used many devices and merchandising 


haps one of the best known. 


“extras” to make it “tick”—such as 
the “Motorule” offered in a recent 
page, “Find Metal-Cutting Horse- 
power Quickly.” 

International 


Nic ‘hel 


This advertiser has been one of the 


Com pany— 


leaders in using business paper space 
as a vehicle of useful working infor- 
mation to its customers and prospects. 
“How to calculate Rate of Heat Flow 
through Metallic Walls” illustrates 
well the kind of helpful job it has 
been doing. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion—Has been another stellar per- 
former in this bracket. Here for 


example, is a page from its Haynes 
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HERE’S HOW M&A 


The Engineering Magazine of the 
Metal Industries 


IS HELPING WIN 
THE WAR! 





This is a war of metal-production and metal- 
working ... an engineering fight to the finish. 
METALS AND ALLOYS — the Engineering Maga- 
zine of the Metal Industries — has been in it since 
October, 1941 when it began to provide its 14,000 
engineering readers with the specific, practical 
information they needed in stepping up the qual- 
ity and quantity of war production. 

Here are some of METALS AND ALLOYS’ out- 
standing War Work issues — just a portion of the 
steady flow of war-useful information in every 
issue of M&A: — 































(ictober, 1941—FASTER PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE. Over 60 down-to-earth articles on practical methods of 
mcreasing the speed of metal-production and metal-working from the engineering aspect. 85% of 
the readers surveyed rated this issue “... one of the outstanding contributions to Defense production 
by any Business Paper...” 


January, 1942—ANNUAL ENGINEERING REVIEW ISSUE. A practical, factual review of important 1941 develop- 
ments in Metal production — Foundry practice — Metal working and treating — Materials and engi- 
neering design — Testing, inspection, control ... plus a vital symposium on alternates and substitutes 
for scarce materials. 


May, 1942—CONVERSION TO WAR PRODUCTION. An issue of timely and useful information on the first 
great National Need after Pearl Harbor. 


August, 1942—PRACTICAL SALVAGE AND RECLAMATION. 20 pages of how-to-do-it facts on avoiding waste 
and salvaging scrap — the first Business Paper feature of its kind, and hailed by WPB, the Military, 
and Industry. 


October, 1942—WARTIME ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES. A presentation of the out- 
standing achievements in the production of war materials and products in the metal industries, plus 
a report on technical gains where the National Interest permitted. 


january, 1943 ANOTHER ANNUAL ENGINEERING REVIEW ISSUE. The gains of 1942 reported in job-useful style 


and broken down into the engineering sections used effectively in the January, 1942 M & A. 


Vhroughout 1942 appeared six series of tabulations of alternates and substitutes for scarce materials and processes—a series that 
will continue as part of the METALS AND ALLOYS editorial policy of putting service to the War Effort above all else until Victory. 


Petals and Alloys 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES 


@ REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK © 
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Stellite unit, “Do You Know These 
Facts about Mastelloy Alloys . . For 
Resistance to Severely Corrosive 
Media?” 

There are quite a number other 
good advertisers who belong in this 
Wish we had room to men- 
tion them all. To tack on just a few, 


however—there’s Bakelite and Ohio 


group. 


Brass [see “Gallery”], Combustion 
Engineering, Bussman Mfg. Co., RCA 
. all of whom we checked copy on 


this month. 


Did You Ever Think of 

Praising Your Customers? 
%There’s lots of advertising today 
(and any day) that flows over with 
We think it smells. 
As a remedy, we heartily recommend 
The pre- 


scription is simple. Find out what 


slushy self -praise. 
praising customers instead. 


your customers are doing, and if it’s 
worth saying some thing about in 
your own advertisinge—say if, and sa) 
it well. That's why, here and now, 
we want to put Ernest T. Boyd 
and Jack Williams, of Brooks, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
in our winner column for the month. 
He authored American Blower’s well 
thought out spread, “The Utilities— 
Uncle Sam’s Unsung Heroes!” An 
advertisement which very ably tells 
of the fine work the utilities have 
done, in fact of America’s unprece- 
dented war power demand. Good go- 
going, suhs! 

We sometimes forget that that 
great piece of copy we ran in one field 
or in consumer books can often do 
effective double-duty. Currently a 
good example is General Cable Com- 
pany. As you've no doubt noticed it 
has recently embarked on a_ public 
relations advertising program in daily 
newspapers and consumer magazines. 
Instead of stopping here, however, it 
has reproduced this advertising in 
certain business papers with some good 
merchandising copy. Thus the con- 
sumer page, “Voltage with a Ven- 
geance’”’ can be found reduced to 
part of a color spread in books like 
Electrical Contracting under a ban- 
ner, “A Story That Needed This Tell- 
ing...” and with merchandising copy 
that says, “This advertisement repro- 
duced herewith speaks for itself. It is 
published on behalf of the industry 
of which you and we are both a part. 
It is one of a series by which General 
Cable hopes to bring home to the pub- 


lic a better realization of the impor 


| 
tant service the Electrical Contractor 
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is rendering in times like these.” [See 
Gallery.” } 

In the electrical jobbing field, Re- 
public Steel (Steel and Tubes Divi- 
sion) uses the same technique (yep, 
we know it’s far from new) to mer- 
chandise a general industry spread 
headed, “If anyone can lick your prob- 
lem” back to the jobber under a major 
headline, “You're the man we're talk- 
ing about!” You may be able to use 


this some time to good advantage. 


Helpful Stuff... 
We like United Chromium’s effec- 


tive use of the ever-reliable ““How to” 
in its page, “How to STOP Short 
Circuits and get the most out of your 
which, as its 
headline says it will do, goes into spe- 


Anodizing Solutions!” 


cific plating problems and their solu- 
tion. [See “Gallery.” ] 

Likewise, we go for DuPont's page 
on “Lucite’”—"“How to Cement trans- 
parent DuPont ‘Lucite.’”’ Diagrams 


and detailed copy do the rest. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable also uses 
page, 


losses 


“How to” effectively in its 


“How to stop production 
through Anaconda’s Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan.” It tells the story in 
1, 2, 3 quick steps. [See IM, Dec. °42, 
P. 104.) 

¥eHere’s another winner coming up 
—R. K. LeBlond Machine Toul Com- 
pany —Sprague Maullikin, copy 
chief, Perry-Brown Agency, the 
man behind the pencil that wrote “I’m 
Telling You . No. § in a Series of 
Tips on ‘Keeping ‘em Turning’ by 
John Stephens, 41 years at LeBlond” 
certainly deserves credit for his fresh 
and fine handling of a “How to” 









theme on lathe operation. 
laid out, too—and with colorful art. 

In this group of our pet “How to 
boys, we also have Webber Gage Com 
pany with “How to Measure Precision 
Bullet Gage Contours”—A. B. Dic’ 
Company (Mimeograph) with “How 
to make it last.” [See Gallery.” ]— 
U. S. Steel (and with an “extra” fil 
lip) saying, “How to keep a roof ove: 
your head for the duration.” 


Inviting! 


Getting back on our general beat 
again, we go for Apex Machine & 
Tool Company’s nicely handled, “We 
trimmed its waist-line and made a 
better, simpler stud setter.” It’s a 
clean job, and shows good word choos- 
ing. Just these opening sentences 
show that—‘Here’s a brand new set- 
ter, slick as a whistle, trim as a pencil. 
It'll get into tight spots with ease 
and accuracy save vital produc- 
tion minutes in many ways.” [See 
“Gallery.” ] 

Pratt & Whitney (Div. Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond) comes across with a 
highly newsworthy piece of copy in 
its, “NOW 48-Hour Service on Bur 
Resharpening.” Body copy is nicely 
punched along with opening words 
spotted in caps like—“WITHIN 48 
HOURS”’—"“P&W KNOWS BURS” 
—"“DON’T RIDE A BUR TOO 
FAR”—etc. 

A. P. De Sanno & Son have a page 
with much the same pace—‘Gain 
Hours with This New Wheel!” Sub- 
head goes on to say, “It’s Stepping 
Up Grinding Speed 2 to 5 Times for 
Others, Let It Do So for You.” Same 
kind of hard-hitting caps spotted 
through text, tom—"“LIKE A 
SPONGE” —“NOT A STOCK 
WHEEL”—"“COOLER, FREE CUT- 
TING”—ete. 

We figure it makes a lot of sense, 
periodically, for an advertiser to list 
and illustrate the various ‘“Know- 
How” bulletins or handbooks it may 
have available. The way Rohm & 
Haas Company does in its color page, 
“For Faster War Production PLEXI- 
GLAS Technical Literature.” 

Small point maybe, but we like the 
way Crane Co. talks about “Crane 
Flow Control” in current copy instead 
of the more prosaic “Valve” approach. 
[See Page 22.] 

We think, too, the way American 
Optical stresses the availability of its 
product is smart in its ad, “You're 
Always Near Your ‘Base of Supply’ 
of American Optical Goggles.” Pic- 
ture buttons it up neatly with an 
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Because the greater part of their business comes 

from manufacturers of engines, machine tools and 

all kinds of special machinery where Cuno filters 
are “designed in” as an integral part, Cuno Engineering 
Corporation knows that the most important man in industry 
for them is the Design Engineer. The advertising therefore 
is aimed to reach this man through Product Engineering. 
Copy dramatizes the important features of their product. 
By the liberal use of case studies, their ads stimulate engi- 
neers to consider Cuno filters for use in machinery where 
filtering problems are involved. 

Cuno, via the James T. Chirurg Co. advertising agency, 
has consistently used factual copy. Cuno states that they are 
mindful of “the tremendous number of men coming into 
responsible positions in industry today, the difficulties of 
reaching them all by personal contact.” They recognize “the 


importance of reaching designers now, in order to have their 
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filters considered for incorportion into post-war products.” 

Concerning the results of their advertisements in Product 
Engineering during 1942, Cuno says: “The inquiries we 
have been receiving have been largely from important men 
in large companies, and in numerous instances they have 
requested information on our product for use in connection 
with the design of post-war products.” 

Cuno’s experience is typical. Readers of Product Engineer- 
ing are hungry for technical data and helpful information. 
As design engineers, they face problems of armament pro- 
duction, essential redesign and planning for tomorrow. 
And, as part of their job, they must investigate all possibili- 
ties in the use of materials, mechanical parts, electrical parts, 
or finishes in their designs. They are eagerly seeking the help 
you as a supplier can give them. If you furnish them with 
constructive information today, you will build acceptance 


and assure specification in tomorrow’s designs. 






IDEA SOURCE FOR INFORMATIVE COPY — 
Thirty-two pages of unedited comments 
by engineers on problems they face to- 
day — plus suggestions on how your ad- 
vertising can help them. Send for your copy today. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 































Let's stop thinking of a long war! f fee 





Let's start speeding up a short one! tie 






rey 





TU stay out here tem years if necessary that's 
but don't make me 


my ebligation to you 


stey ten minutes longer then I hewe to. . . that's 


your obligation to me 


® 1 weed Nelp!.J weed tt Plenty! 


Dean't ask me to handle Enemy Action on the 
Fighting Froat and Belated Action o@ the Home 


Front at the same time! 


Chive me the tools and give them to me Toder! 
T ean't hit the enemy with Tomerreas! 


Net when he's hitting me with Yesterdays! 







? 


/ bewow that Meatless Days safeguard my Deily 
Meat from interruption’ 


and | need it Prowm! 


| teow that the Coflee Missing from your cup 
vs Steaming in Mine! 

But there's one thing America hasa’t yet got 

around to and I'll tell you wheat it is, because it's 

the ow/y thing that Il enable us to end this rottea 

mess quickly together 


And don't get the idee thet « gun in the hand i« 


worth two in the ambush 
the enemy's got 
hk wow! 


service ead every kind of munitions aod supplies 
®@ SACKIPUSE is fe good without srrrn 


J beow that you're buying MPoends f Per her 


Bullets and Beans! 


and, above all, I need 
and that goes for every branch of the 


Chot here we're still waiting for that old fashioned 
American ‘‘drive'’ that hits the line head-on and 
weeps everything before it by the weight end 
wisdom of its purpose and its people 


I need everything 


(ive ws that, America, and that’s all we ll ever astl 


Speed the Means and we'll Speed the Doing! 


| bwow that « Slow Mile in « Jalopy means 


M ile in a Jeep! 





Debes —— Se 
We'll Ger tt Over Quick! 





CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y Meher: of 4ir Comditioning and Refrigeration F quipment 


“American Optical Company” labeled 
door merging into a map of the U. S. 


marked with AO service points. 


% We think it’s time for another 
winner. Our unanimous vote goes 
to J. L. Handy, of O. S. Tyson 


and Company, for putting together 
Varnish & Insulator 
Company page, “Put Your SHORT 
LENGTHS of Cable to Work.” 


This story quickly unfolds under 


that Irvington 


a paragraph head, ‘Save Critical Ma- 


terials” which goes on to say, “Don’t 


scrap your short lengths of cable. 
Splice them to longer lengths with 
Irvington Oil-Immersed and Dry- 
Packed Varnished Cambric Tapes. 


These materials permit you to make 
the soundest possible splice on both 
Both 


tapes make neat, firm winding be- 


high and low voltage cables. 
cause they are seamless bias and have 
high tensile strength together with 
Two good il- 


excellent elasticit te 


lustrations at the top show clearly 
how the splicing operation is handled, 
gives addi- 


and further copy below 


tional necessary data. This is a great 
piece of war copy! 

Universal Winding Company pub- 
lishes a page, “Adjustment of No. 50 
Spindle Idler Pulleys” which is meant 
for only a certain limited group of 
people in the textile field, but to them 
we bet its as fine a piece of copy as 
“The Penalty of Leadership.” 

Westinghouse writes a good ad on 

Service” for war 
equipment repairs. Headlined, “Flash- 


over at 10 PM—back on the line next 


its “Emergency 


ifternoon at 3,” it tells in telegraphic 
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Westinghouse did for a 
manufacturer with a “flashed 
and grounded” 200 KW _ generator. 
Impressive! [See ‘Gallery.’’] 

To close this chapter we call your 


style what 
over 


attention to a terse but topnotch piece 
of writing for Stanley Works. It’s on 
Magic Doors (you know “electric 
eye’) and says, “3 WAYS to Get a 
Truck through a Door.” The first— 
“The slow-poke” Method. Stop to 
Stop to close the door. 
Result: Delays.”” The second—The 
Blitzkrieg technique. Butt your way 
through. Result: Door damage, truck 
damage, product damage.”’ The third 
—'‘The modern Stanley Magic Door 


open the door. 


solution. Doors open and close au- 


tomatically. Result: Faster trucking 
. savings in time, repairs, and heat- 


ing costs.” That’s ic! [See “Gallery.” ] 


A “Different Kind” of Winner 


% We think it’s high time Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company got 
some notice here for the outstanding 
advertising it has been doing on how 
it, as an electrical wholesaler, is help- 
ing to speed the war effort. Here, for 
instance, is a page advertisement show- 
ing a barren desert with a big sign 
in the foreground, “‘Site for 70 Build- 
ings In Two Weeks.” Under this is 
a newspaperman’s kind of head, 
“WESCO made possible 15-day air- 
base miracle.” Below that in explana- 
tion, 
40,000 ft. 
Delivered on Time.” 


“Products of 20 Suppliers and 
Wire and Cable 
If you read on 


Lots of 


you'll find the details in three para- 
graphs of main text, and at the right 
two little boxes labeled, “Wesco Speeds 
Production” highlighting two other 
case studies, and ““Wesco Serves Busi- 





WESCO made possible 15-day air-base miracle 


Products of 20 Suppliers and 40,000 “t 
Lots of Wire and Cable Delivered on Time 


Prax - 
| © aPeEDe ran 
ih OUC Ton 





@erching heme again 
—~ , 
J4t tne Thal mame 


— Ze 
7 _ 


eisutine SGABITATION Wit @0 Seance 


Westinghouse 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. 


80 VARICE STREET  wEW yore = © 


ness” stating three reasons why Wesco 
service can perform for you. Our 
hats are off to A. W. Sullivan, 
WESCO sales promotion man- 


ager. If only more distributors and 
jobbers did promotion like that! [See 
IM, May °42, P. 24.] 
Boost-of-the-Month 

Boost-of -the-Month—Who else 


could earn it but Walter A. Bowe. 
Carrier Corporation, a.m., and 
Frank Irving Fletcher, copywrit- 
er, who got the great “Let’s get it 
over Quick!” campaign under way. 
[See IM, Dec. °42, P. 134.] Like 
nothing else it expresses the pent up 
feelings of more and more Americans 
today. It’s a natural, a honey, it makes 
sense run in newspapers, magazines, 
business papers, or in sky writing. It’s 
a national slogan, an industry theme 
song, a Mother’s lullaby. You couldn’t 
have missed the first few ads of the 
series, but in case you did, we’re ask- 
ing Ralph McGraw to put our sam- 
ple up BIG so you can read it. 

Keep it around . . . nail it up some- 
read it aloud . 
in your sleep! It says “Happy New 
Year” better than we or anyone else 


where . sing it 


can. 
“Let’s get it over QUICK!” 
THe Copy CHASERS. 


Hanford with “Modern Industry" 
Mrs. Mabel Potter Hanford, for many 


years buyer of business paper space for 
Batten, Barton, Dustine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, has joined Modern Industry in 
an executive capacity. Mrs. Hanford has 
contributed many articles to the advertis- 
ing trade press and is author of “Ad- 
vertising and Selling Through Business 
Publications.” 
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perform, particularly for those companies whose 


production is being devoted to the war effort. 


For instance, when your products move out 
of your plant, they may no longer need the 
kind of advertising and selling that tells WHY 
to buy them, but users still need advice and 
persuasion on HOW they should be used and 
maintained. 

If you make motors, the user must be sold 
on making that motor last. The same thing 
goes for every machine and moving part in our 
vast war mechanism. If you sell materials, your 
“persuasion force” can help in selling better 
ways to use and conserve your products. 

Yes, America has a vast force for helping 
win a war which has not yet been completely 


mobilized. This force (America’s persuaders) 


needs leadership, and under our system, that 


leadership must come from Top-Executives. 





If you want to give some serious thought 
to this vital step in war conversion, we shall 
be glad to send any of the specially prepared 
studies of how others are tackling the job. 


See coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


ee ee ee | 


Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send the booklets checked: 


other famous war campaigns. 
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. “SALESMANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA'" 


“TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR" S 7 ! AC 

Shows how to analyze advertising \ \NUF rells how industrialists are keeping ob- 

policy in war. Based on Alcoa and \\ “ P wa sem before salesforces with “nothing 
oO sell. 


[J] 
\ eg AY “ADVERTISING MANAGER ON 
nv xo" INDUSTRIAL - INFORMATION - PLEASE" AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
| FORM r Reports on campaigns that have been First of a series. Takes one suc- 
\ pe revised to meet the challenge of war cessful war campaign through 
a production. (Now in course of prepa- every step, in detail. 


ration.) 


NAME._ 





COMPANY 
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By HOMER McKEE 


Vice-President, Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 


The Gulure of Advertising 


@ ADVERTISING, as I see it, must 
combat the small pressure groups, who 
are working, even now, to further 
their selfish interest, at the expense 
of the people. 

Advertising must arouse public 
opinion, and induce congress to tear 
dow n the tari ff Ww alls, which Ww ould 
prevent this country doing business 
with other nations in a postwar bank- 
rupt world. 

A world-wide market vacuum is 
being created by this destructive war. 
Only America will have the machinery 
and the manpower to fill that vacuum. 
The rest of the world will not be 
able to pay money for what it needs. 
It can only pay with raw materials 
and merchandise. So the only way we 
can export will be on a barter basis. 
That will be impossible, if we retain 
our present trade barriers. Only 
sincere and powerful advertising can 
make the farmer see that it is to his 
personal advantage to let Canadian 
wheat into this country duty-free, 
or convince the meat packer that, in 
the large, he will be better off if we 
let Argentine meat into this country 
duty-free. Advertising certainly has 
its work cut out for it in the postwar 
days ahead. 

Advertising has its work cut out 
for it nmow—just as it has had in the 
past. Advertising built the factories 
which are today turning out the 
planes, tanks and guns which spell 
Victory. 

Without advertising, the armies of 
skilled workers who are now so com- 
petently manning those factories, 
would never have been mobilized. 

At present, advertising is preserv- 
ing the market franchises of those 
factories, and the jobs of the men in 
those factories, against the day when 
there will be no more war work. 

Advertising is selling bonds. Dig- 
ging out scrap. Until recruiting was 


From an address before the Chicago 
Business Papers Association, De« 14 
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The solution of postwar problems will depend upon 
public opinion which can be molded by advertising 


forbidden, advertising was filling the 
navy, the coast guard, the air force. 

This is no mean business! 

And what we did yesterday, and 
are doing now, is merely a warm-up 
for the still tougher job ahead. 

When “cease firing” sounds, indus- 
try would be caught flat-footed— 
but for advertising. 

Take the automobile industry, for 
example. 

With its uncounted millions in- 
vested in war materials, for which 
there will be no peacetime use! With 
its production lines set up for war- 
time products! With its dealer or- 
ganizations disbanded! 
With its cash reserves restricted by 
law! With no cars to sell! With tires 
period of 


practically 


unobtainable! Facing a 
months during which everything will 
be going out and nothing coming in 
—only advertising can hold that in- 
dustry together! 

And the predicament of other hard- 
goods industry is no less acute. 

Some means must be found for tid- 
ing industry over this critical peace- 
transaction period. Advertising must, 
and will, assume that job. 


Briefly, these will be the post-war 
problems which advertising must help 
solve: 

—We must cushion the shock of 
peace! 

—We must see that Government 
releases its hold on business! 

—We must preserve the free enter- 
prise system! 

—We must make our people global 
conscious! 

—We must nurture the new cor- 
dials entente, the new sprouting spirit 
between 


of industrial comradeship 


management and labor! 


—We must come to see the whole 
world as America’s market, and rede- 
sign the machinery of advertising to 
handle our new and enlarged duties! 

—We must apply the new lessons 
which this war has taught us—in en- 
gineering, metallurgic, and manufac- 
turing techniques—to the problem of 
making Americans still more comfort- 
able and happy. 

—We must cure the political, ra- 
cial, sectional, religious, and class ha- 
treds, which have divided our people, 
and make this in fact, as well as in 
theory, the United States of America! 

In the solution of these many prob- 
lems, we must employ every means at 
our disposal. Everything will depend 
on public opinion—and that means 
on advertising. 

We have our work cut out for us 
—and nobody will help more in the 
dificult days ahead than the business 
papers of America. 

You, of the business paper field, 
obviously are capitalizing your op- 
portunity. 

Your influence is great, and it is 
growing. 

You have prestige, where it counts 
—among the aggressive thinkers and 
doers of the nation. 

Advertising and industry, alike, are 
coming to regard business papers with 
profound respect. 

Advertising likes the concentrated 
circulations of business papers. Their 
intimate contacts with the vital 
groups for which they exist. We like 
them, and use them wherever they 
fit into our plans, because they will 
do the job—surely—inexpensively. 

And, when I say “we”—I include 
space buyers. 

That business papers are highly re- 
garded is proved by the increasing way 
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Au industry that 
DOUBLED OVERNIGHT 


Government Edict Expands 
Market for Brick and Clay Products 


When the W P B issued its official Directive of October 
28th specifying masonry wall construction for war time 
building it immediately shouldered the brick and clay 
industry with the responsibility for doubling its produc- 
tion to meet the new widespread demand. 








Need Machinery and Equipment 





In order to supply this added need, equipment would 
be required so B & C R worked with the W P B to secure 
higher priority ratings for clay products machinery. This 
rating was allowed. 


Organizes Plans to Popularize 


Clay Products in Building 


Brick & Clay Record then began the job of organizing 
the entire industry and proposed a huge appropriation to 
capitalize this fortunate trend. 








Funds were raised, plans made and the campaign set in 
motion. Manufacturers are fully aware of the signal op- 


portunity which the industry can now enjoy. 


Brick & Clay Record Makes a Market 


and Provides a Medium 


Thus Brick & Clay Record has created a market to sell 
to—has made available the metals to work with—and 
provides the medium in which to tell your sales story. 








Obviously clay products manufacturers, impressed by 
this job of leadership, will look to these pages for de- 
tails of this promotion and for counsel on how to ex- 
pand with the industry. Your advertisement here will 
be read with the keen interest of men who are alert to 
their new-found opportunity. 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Also publishers of 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 7 PRACTICAL BUILDER a CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS CATALOG-DIRECTORY o CERAMIC DATA BOOK 
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@ ‘BUSINESS PAPERS have the confidence of their 
readerships to a greater degree than any other type of 
publication; they offer the finest possible spawning 
ground for new business; they are great builder-uppers 
for old businesses which have lost their vitality; they 
are fine for institutional advertising.’ 


in which industry is giving you line- 
age. But you would be the first to 
say that all campaigns do not belong 
in any other medium, any more than 
that all campaigns should go in any 
other one medium. 

What I am saying about business 
papers, understand, in no way reflects 
on magazines, or radio. 

Advertising needs all established 
kinds of media. 

When you play golf, you carry a 
bag full of clubs. You select the 
club, in each instance, fo fit the shot. 
You do not putt with a driver, or 
drive with a putter. 

And the same selectivity applies to 
advertising media—if the advertiser 
is to score. 

Despite your lineage increases, bus- 
iness papers are far from having 
reached their zenith. 

The job of 


enormous. 


selling them is still 


It is a job that will never end. 

No selling job ever ends. 

You need to repeat again, and again, 
everlastingly, that: 

—Business papers have the confi- 
dence of their readerships to a greater 
degree than any other type of publi- 
cation; 

—that they cover vital groups more 
thoroughly than those same groups 
can be covered in any other way; 

-that business papers offer the fin- 
est possible spaw ning ground for new 
business; 

-and that they are great builder- 
uppers for old businesses which have 
lost their vitality; 

—you should keep hammering into 
us that business papers are, for the 
most part, printed on flat bed presses, 
and on exceptionally fine stock—in- 
suring better printing results; 

-you should remind us of the 
priceless data available to advertisers 
through business papers — data that 
can be obtained from no other source, 
with the possible exception of the gov- 
ernment itself; 

you should impress on us the fact 
that, in addition to trade audiences, 


business papers also reach no small 
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amount of consumer audience — for 
the specialists to whom you publish 
are also consumers—and so are theit 
families; 

—you should never let either the 
agencies or industry forget that busi- 
ness papers are fine for institutional 
advertising. This is especially im- 
portant now, because, for months, 
perhaps years to come, there is going 
to be more need for institutional ad- 
vertising. And you deserve an even 
greater share of it than you are yet 
getting. 

These are just some of the things 
I would bear in mind, were I suddenly 
to find myself vested with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting _ business 
papers. 

There are many other virtues of 
business papers of course which I 
haven’t even thought of—but the few 
which I have mentioned are enough to 
hold any space buyer’s interest. 

Of course you are using these ar- 





guments right along—you just haven’t 
used them on me. 

As a matter of fact, I have yet to 
have anyone try to sell me business 
papers per se—you are all interested, 
apparently, each in selling his own 
particular publication. 

Why not try selling business pa- 
pers as a whole? 

If you do—I think you'll be sur- 
prised at how many unexpected sched- 
ules fall into your laps. 

+ +* * & 

In conclusion— 

To me, the picture looks bright. 

We are going to win this war, per- 
haps a little more quickly than many 
of us dare to hope. 

Washington will release its hold on 
business, after the war is over—if not 
voluntarily, then through force of 
public opinion. 

We are not going to lose our free 
enterprise system. 

The country is not going ¢o hell— 
it is merely going through hell— 
which makes a lot of difference. 

Financially, the war is going to 
bleed us white, but under our free 


enterprise system, with the whole 


world for our market place, we should 
build red corpuscles fast. 

The America of tomorrow will 
stagger you with its opportunities— 
it will, by far, be a finer and a hap- 
pier America in which to work and 
live. 

When we see it, we will all say: 
“This was worth fighting for!” After 
all, this is “Just God’s Way of Making 
a Rainbow!” 

And, to no small degree, that 
greater and finer America will owe 
much to advertising. And, to a 
greater degree than ever before, if you 
capitalize your opportunity as I be- 
lieve you will, advertising is going to 
lean heavily on business papers, more 
than it has ever done before. 

Good luck to all of you. 

And may your rewards be in pro- 
portion to the genuine and vital serv- 
ice which you are rendering 

—to advertising, 

—to industry, 

—and to the Nation. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Advertisers’ Plans 


putting up cash deposits for quick de- 
livery after the war. This has led 
us to consider preparing a business- 
getting campaign to break within 
twenty-four hours after peace is de- 
clared.” 

Another revealed: “Our appropria- 
tion has been greatly reduced in order 
to conserve funds against the expected 
advertising of a new product which 
has an immediate military application 
and huge postwar possibilities. Actu- 
ally, 1943 expenditures may exceed 
1942 because of this.” Others com- 
mented as follows: 

“In the overwhelming interest in 
production, advertising has a tough 
make its problems seem 
urgent.” ‘We have never had a size- 
able advertising appropriation, but the 
company policy has just been changed 
to permit an extensive program.” 
“The admen who survive this war 
should be damned good for more re- 
sponsible after-the-war jobs.” “We're 
a ‘sweatin’ and aworkin’’ to get this 
war over. Biggest thing an ad man- 
ager can do now in Yddition to reg- 
ular work is plan for postwar.” 

The foregoing represents a compre- 
hensive picture of what the industrial 
advertising manager is thinking about 
as he enters 1943 and how he has 
scheduled his job for the new year. 


time to 


e 
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I; getting materials, parts, methods or finishes specified 
is your problem, the Design Executive is your man. He 
develops and controls specifications for new machines 
of all types. ..a range encompassing everything that 
involves motion, from radios to flying fortresses. In these 
rushed wartimes he is usually too busy to see salesmen 
... too busy to search for information ...so he turns 
to his professional journal .. MACHINE DESIGN. 

He reads MACHINE DESIGN because he literally 
has to... for new ideas... for news affecting design 
... for technical data ...and for new sources of supply. 
In al] 8,123 plants building machines, the Chief 
Design Executive is reached by MACHINE DESIGN. 
Therefore, with MACHINE DESIGN in your adver- 
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tising schedule your plant coverage is complete. 


No matter how often Design Executives move from plant 
to plant under busy war conditions, MACHINE DESIGN 
continues to reach them, thanks to its constant-coverage 
circulation plan. It keeps you in touch with the plants of 
your customers and prospects, and contacts for you the 
men who can help you most in “getting it specified.” 
Today their specifications carry high priorities for 
war business—and these same men will determine the 
design of after-the-war machines. Write for our new 
Data File that shows how completely MACHINE 
DESIGN covers the machine building plants — how 
it can carry your message direct to the Design 
Executives of those plants. 


The 8,123 Worthwhile Machinery 


Manufacturing plants all receive 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 


PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


110 East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 





A BUSINESS GETTER 


To tHe Copy CHasers: | cannot 
find words to tell you how much I 
appreciate the very excellent write-up 
you gave the Cook Electric spread. 
The results to date from this one ad- 
vertisement verifies everything nice 
that you said about it. The Cook 
Electric Company has received close 
to 125 inquiries—some of them four 
pages long—in which the writer sets 
forth in great detail all the specifica- 
tions required fer the job under con- 
sideration. I was rather surprised to 
sce to what extent some of the in 
quirers had gone in order to give the 
Cook Electric Company very com- 
plete specifications as to their require- 
ments. It was obvious from reading 
them that they could not have written 
the way they did unless they had se- 
cured sufficient information from the 
advertisement itself. 

As one copywriter said to me, This 
tell-all theory seems so simple and so 
obvious. Yet I can’t seem to write it.” 
I think probably for the good of the 
cause you might discuss this subject 
briefly for the benefit of your read- 
ers. I know you pound away on the 
value of it, and I think it would be 
advisable to say something about the 
mental approach to this kind of ad- 
vertising. To me it seems simple, but 
it seems dificult to impart. 

Joun J. 
Vice President, 5 R. Hamilton 


LAWLER, 


Advertising Agency, Chicago 
vVvyv¥ YF 
COVER ADVERTISING 


To tHe Epiror: In reference to 
Mr. Luchars’ article in your Decem- 
ber issue regarding cover advertising 
on business papers, it has long been 
the feeling of this agency that as long 
is advertising space is available on the 
front of business papers it was our 
job to create every cover advertise- 


ment with an editorial appeal and at 
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the same time “‘sell’’ our client’s name 


or product. 

Herewith are a few examples of 
covers we have produced for various 
branches of International Shoe Com- 
pany during the last two years for 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 1 think these 
will bear out our thinking in this 
matter. 

Louis E. WeEsTHEIMER, 

Westheimer & Company, St. Louis. 

Vv"? 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

To tHE Eprror: Your lead editorial 
in the December issue is particularly 
interesting to us, since we have been 
preaching the use of instructional ma- 
terials by our advertisers for some 
time. 

In a forthcoming bulletin to adver- 
tisers and prospects we intend to offer 
the services of our editorial staff in 
the preparation of educational mate- 
rial. In connection with this, we 
would like to reprint this editorial, 
“Need for Training Aids 


Greater.” 


Grows 


JoHN M. TryTTEN, 
School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
oe. 
IMPROVEMENT 
To THI 


Chasers took such a slam at the As- 


Eprror: Since The Copy 


sociation advertising about a year and 
a half ago we appreciated that much 


4 
THY GREAT NOTIONS Stef SPPRLY 
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more the compliment they paid tl 

Association on the ad which is appear- 

ing in the current issue of business 

journals. E. R. Ratu, 
Executive Vice-President, American 
Leather Belting Ass’n, New York 

. a, a 
WHO'LL ANSWER THIS ONE? 


To tHE Eprror: There’s no doubt 
that your magazine represents a lot 
of effort and thinking, but the type of 
ads it reproduces doesn’t offer me any 
layout or copy ideas. Industrial ads, 
in general, are mechanical, squared 
off, lots of copy set close to the bor- 
der, straight type headings, squared- 
off block color plates, etc. Compare 
them with the flashy Swan soap pro- 
motion, the new Ivory series, beverage 
ads and you'll see what I mean. 

Aren’t industrial executives at- 
tracted by sparkling advertising that 
leans to the clever and witty? 

ALVIN PLOTKIN, 
Advertising Agency, 

Milwaukee. 


Alvin Plotkin 


7," Vw FY 
ADVERTISING ART 

To THE Eprror: As usual, when in- 
dustrial advertisers find themselves 
confronted with the competition of 
fellow advertisers, as they are now in 
the heavier issues of business papers, 
they succumb to the use of rococco 
art work. For that reason our indus- 
trial publications are now a riot of 
blatant advertising art that is offensive 
to good taste. 

Industrial advertisers could profit 
much from a study of the art tech- 
nique of general advertisements. But 
most industrial advertisers are still of 
the old A.I.D.A. (Attention-Interest- 
Desire-Action) school, and therefore 
they strive with grotesque art work 
and smashing headlines to endow their 
advertisements with Attention Power, 
in spite of the fact that the outstand- 
general advertisers 


ingly successful 


have long since abandoned the A.1.D.A. 


Recorder 
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@ This article taken from the De- 

cember issue of THE TOOL ENGI- ait 
NEER tells Tool Engineers about a 

new method of lowering rejects 

by preventing scoring and goug- 

ing in boring, drilling and tapping operations. Draw- 
ings as well as a complete description make this article 
particularly useful. 


_Men, Materials and Machines 








4 Program for 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION 


The articles outlined above are only three of over a 
score of articles appearing in the December TOOL 
ENGINEER. Every one of these articles is of vital inter- 
est to mass production executives ... the men who plan 
and direct our mighty War Effort. 


These men, general managers, works managers, mas- 
ter mechanics, plant superintendents, chief 
tool designers, are all intensely interested in 
what THE TOOL ENGINEER has to say because 
they know that the information that they get 


THE BRAMSON 


2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD 
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CONTENT THAT AIDS THE WAR a ng 
Sor = 


~ 


REPORTED FOR 


SEW CONSERIATION METHODS 


TOOL ENGINEERS 


BY THE 


BRAMSON STAFF 











@ A method of welding 

a cutting edge of critical 

high speed steel to a 

body of less critical low carbon steel without affecting 
the efficiency of the tool is described in some detail in 
this article from the December TOOL ENGINEER. 


@ A review of the methods used in several of our 
largest manufacturing plants to make sure that 
every last chip of salvageable metal is reused is an- 
other outstanding feature of the December TOOL 
ENGINEER. 


in it is timely . . . factual . . . authoritative. It tells them 
what they want to know in a way that they can under- 
stand, 


It is little wonder, then, that 96% of the advertisers 
who were appearing in THE TOOL ENGINEER 5 years 
ago are still carrying space on a regular basis. These 
advertisers have found that the 20,000 key mass pro- 
duction executives who comprise THE TOOL 
ENGINEER’S audience read it thoroughly 
every month. You, too, will find that adver- 
tising in THE TOOL ENGINEER brings results. 





A GHING COMPANY 


eres Beret. 
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| Dip My Wing To You! 





? 





w 
—— 
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Lt. BEN JOY 
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fust pot of a 4 metered 
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“Congratulations on winning 
the Army-Navy E flag! May she 
continue to fly at ND until we 
are victorious. 


“Keep ‘em rolling — we'll 
keep ‘em flying!“ 


Men ond Women of 
NEW DEPARTURE . 
must continue \to rate this flag 


*. ‘ 


school in favor of the much more pro- 
ductive W.O.S. (Want-Obstacle-So- 
lution) formula. In the latter school 
no one worries about “stopping” the 
reader with eye-blazing art work. The 
ill-important question is, “Is the sub- 
ject of my advertisement interesting 
to the reader?” If so, the reader will 
be stopped. If not, the reader will go 
on... art work or no art work. Con- 
tinuous field tests have proved this 
statement to be true beyond all de- 
bate. 

In 1943 it would be a wise policy 
for industrial advertisers to quit wor- 
rying so much about Attention Power 
ind give more thought to making 
their advertisements interesting 
that is, to their prospects—not to 
themselves. 

A. H. FeNsHo ur, 
President, The Fensholt Co., Chicago 


, © 


MORALE POSTERS 


To tHe Eprror: Morale is good in 
the plants of New Departure Division 
of General Motors, and one contribut- 
ing reason seems to be the War Pro 
duction posters on display throughout 
the plants. 

\ typical one of the first series of 
¢ geht is attached. 

As Mr. Carleton B. Beckwith, ad- 
vertising manager of New Departure, 
phrases it: 

Instead of using either syndicat 
ed stock posters, or even issuing our 
own in the conventional pattern in 
which management talks down to em- 
ployes, we are letting employes on 


leave in the armed forces speak to 
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This guy talks sense! 





“All our army vehicles use 
ND bearings. But we cannot ship 
or service trucks without bear- 
ings. We know how serious it is. 


Hope you do.” 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING, NEW DEPARTURE! 


their buddies and workmates on whom 
the burden of production falls. 
“The quotations on each poster are 
excerpts from bona fide letters re- 
ceived from these men in the field. 
J. M. HicKERSON, 


J. M. Hickerson, Inc., New York 


— +. | |! 

REALISTIC COPY 

To tHe Eprror: Our client, Phil- 
adelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., wanted 
to do something for the benefit of 
America. I convinced them there 
was a need to sell to the American 
public an all-out effort on the part of 
everybody. Herewith are proofs of 
part of the campaign now 
in Business Week. 


We ordered 500 enlargements of 


running 


the first ad which was offered for use 











as a poster and we had to go back 
on the press for a re-run. Inquiries 
are coming from leading industrialists, 
evidently to put on their office and 
shop bulletin boards. 

In addition to doing what is ap- 
parently a good advertising job, that 
is popularizing the name of the client, 
we feel we are also making a real 
contribution to directing the thinking 
of American business in the right 
direction. 

W. D. Linpsey, 

Vice-President, Oswald Advertising 

Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 


~~ Vv 
NO FLAG WAVING 


To tHe Eprror: I cannot find the 
local address of Mr. Cabot Adams, 
editor, Publications Digest, New York, 
whose letter appeared on page 86 of 
the December issue, but I wish you 
would let him know the suggested 
piece of copy fits exactly into my own 
ideas, as well as into the plan we have 
been following since long before we 
got into the war. 

It is my intention to re-write this 
advertisement to suit our requirements 
and then see if our people will per 
mit me to have it printed. 

Georce H. Corey, 
Advert sing Manager, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, Cleveland 


{ Editor's Note Mr Adams’ address 
is 130 W. 42nd St., New York.] 


Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Appoints 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Company, 
appointed Belden and 
Cleveland, to direct its 
vice-president, 


Cleveland, has 


Maitland, Inc., 
advertising Jay Morton, 


will be account executive 
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A COMPETITION 


for the Best All-Round Use of Business Paper 


Advertising in 1942 


for an Award to be Made by the Chicago Business Papers Association 








CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


The following rules will govern the award for the best 


all~round use of business paper advertising for 1942: 


1 . The definition of the award is that it is to 
be given annually to the advertiser who in 
the opinion of the jury of awards makes the 
best use of business paper advertising, 
through adequate use of space, effective copy 
and illustrations and proper integration with 
sales and sales promotion to enable the ad- 


vertising objective to be reached. 


2. Entries for the award, based on advertis- 
ing in the calendar year 1942, must be sub- 
mitted not later than January 31, 1943. It is 
expected that a decision of the jury of awards 
will be made by February 20, 1943, and that 
the formal announcement and presentation 
of the award will be madeearly in March, 1943. 


3. Entries may be submitted by advertisers 


direct, their advertising agencies or by pub- 


lishers. In all cases, however, the entry must 
be accompanied by a statement of the adver- 
tising objectives, an explanation of the pro- 
gram of business paper advertising, and sup- 


porting evidence of results. 


4. The jury of awards will be made up of 
leading advertisers and agencies, especially 
qualified by knowledge and experience to 
pass on the merits of advertising campaigns 
in the business paper field. In addition to the 
major award, honorable mentions may be 


given by the jury. 


). The award is to consist of an original 
design created by an artist of standing. It 
will be executed in plastic or other non- 
critical material, and will possess beauty and 


intrinsic value. 


Contest closes January 31, 1943 











Address entries to: Contest Secretary, Chicago Business Papers Assoctation, 


100 FE. Ohio Street, Chicago, I1l. 
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YOU THINK 


YOURE A PATRIOT! 


t nless every pound of dormant scrap out of 


tet 





your plant, you're failing in your duty as a citizer 
For that scrap metal is needed — to make the weap 
ons that will bring Victory 

One half of all new steel must be scrap. The light 


household scrap that the American people so en 


thusiastically gave cannot be used unless it is mixed 


| KATZ & OGUSH 


rHIS SPACE 


FOR NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS 


SCRAP 3 TONS OF DIES 


PHOTOGRAPH 


om of the page 


Then what have you done about SCRAP? 


with huge quantities of heavier metal 
You have that metal. You have the finest steel 
in the heaviest pieces, in the greatest quantities 


s up to you to start that scrap on its way to war 


Send for the scrap manual offered af the bot 
and get scrapping! . 





arked tk disposa 


saa 


e 
3 
fis 


x 
x 
: 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLOG., N.Y. C 





If you hove done oa successful salvage 
job at your plant, sent details and pic- 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 
fOO™ 5903, HMPHE STATE MOG. & TC 


Please tend icrep menve! 


tures to this magazine 


SEND FOR THIS SCRAP MANUAL TO HELP YOU 
TACKLE THE SALVAGE PROBLEM 


Your seme 


Compeny seme —— 


Compeny ed@ress — 


One of a series of advertisements which members of Associated Business Papers will pub- 
lish in @ program to uncover dormant scrap. Industrial advertisers who wish to codoperate 
may do so by supplying case studies such as the one included in the box in the copy above 


Business Papers to Promote Scrap Drive 


@ IN coéperation with the indus- 
trial salvage branch of the WPB Con- 
servation Division, members of Asso- 
ciated Business Papers will publish 
editorial and advertising copy in their 
papers to get dormant scrap from the 
nation’s industrial plants. Plans were 
presented to meetings for members 
of the association last month. 

E. W. Greb, deputy director of the 
WPB industrial salvage branch, em- 
phasized the need for scrapping all 
machinery plant equipment, tools, and 
dies which are incapable of current or 
future use in the war production ef- 
fort, and which will provide the 
heavy scrap s essential to the produc- 
tion of steel. 

The program will be carried out as 
part of the plans of the ABP War 
Activities Committee headed by C. 
\. Musselman, president, Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia, to coérdinate 
efforts of ABP members to aid the 


war program. John H. Van Deven 
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ter, president and editor The Iron Age, 
New York, is directing the publicity 
program. 

To launch the advertising cam- 
paign, two page advertisements have 
been prepared to be run by all mem- 
ber papers over the signature of the 
Business Press Industrial Scrap Com- 
mittee, 3303 Empire State Building, 
New York. The first of these is 
headed: “There is No Excuse for Be- 
The text is in 


question and answer form, explaining 


ing a Scrap Slacker!” 


what dormant scrap is, how to organ- 
ize for its collection in a plant, and 
how to dispose of it. Coupons may 
be used in requesting a copy of the 
WPB scrap manual. 

The second advertisement follows 
through with: “You Think You're a 
Patriot! Then what have you done 
about SCRAP?” Starting with two 
introductory paragraphs across the 
top, space is allowed for a case study 


of how some company in a _ par- 


ticular industry served by the bus 
ness paper carrying the copy did 

dormant scrap salvage job. Othe: 
copy suggestions will be provided. I 
addition, editors of business paper 
will continue to run stories of scraj 
salvage work in the fields they serve 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 54] 


Penn Salt Campaign 


ished in the light of approval from 
Ken R. Dyke, Chief of the Bureau 
of Campaigns of the Office of War 
Information, who stipulated that the 
letters must receive the approval of 
those individuals to whom they were 
addressed. 

Several letters were duly prepared 
The en- 


thusiasm with which some of them 


and taken to Washington. 


were received by the individuals was 
far beyond expectations. Then came 
the true realization that indeed a 
campaign had been created which 
would not only be helpful to Penn 
Salt, but which also was recognized 
by these key men in Washington as 
being definitely helpful to them in 
their endeavors. 

Thus use of the company’s adver- 
tising space in the reproduction of 
these fact-reporting letters represents 
a definitely forward step in wartime 
advertising technique. Unquestion- 
ably, it is becoming recognized that 
this time advertising must be util- 
ized practically, and without fanfare 
or trumpets. This is a grim war— 
there are no blaring bands as the boys 
march off. There should be no blar- 
ing bands with advertising. Nor is 
there any in this unique series of 
Penn Salt. Only are there plain state- 
ments of fact directed to those heads 
in Washington to whom the informa- 
Mean- 
while, the American business man 
looks over the shoulder of Donald 
Nelson, of Secretary Stimson, of Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers, and the others, and 
thereby achieves a better understand- 


tion has an especial interest. 


ing and true realization of the jobs 
these men have to do. 

Unity is so much talked about, and 
so much written about that it is quite 
noteworthy to record evidence of one 
industrial concern that is doing some- 


thing about it. 


Curtiss Directs Fuller Advertising 


Fuller Manufacturing Company, Kala 
mazoo, Mich., has appointed the Chicago 
ofhce of Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., to di 
rect its advertising 
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M4 lun first lo 
ATA BOOK” 


issue is bigger and better than ever.” 


These compliments are gratifying but even 
more gratifying is the knowledge that in these 
war days we have provided a tool for more 
eficient production of sales and advertising 
plans which will help to speed essential mate- 
rials and equipment to the places where they 
are needed. That’s a job the Market Data Book 
has been doing for 22 years. 


There’s nothing else like the Market Data 
Book—so make sure you're getting full value 
from it, by having it constantly accessible to all 
in your organization who have to work with 


facts and figures on markets and media. 


* 


THe Market Data Book 


Published by Industrial Marketing 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES * ye ee 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. mpson-Reilly, . 
330 W. 42ND ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. GARFIELD BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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Efforts to Latin-America Well Received 


En Guardia, the magazine which the 
Rockefeller committee is publishing 
for the purpose of offsetting axis prop- 
aganda in Latin America, is making a 
fine impression on South Americans, 
John Chapman, foreign editor of Busi- 
ness Week, reported to advertising and 
business executives last month at a se- 
ries of luncheons at which McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company is presenting 
two of its ace editors who have recent- 


ly completed notable assignments and 


who are telling business men of their 
impressions. 

Mr. Chapman spent two months in 
South America, returning a few weeks 
ago, and gave his impressions of the 
attitude of leading republics in the 
Southern hemisphere toward the war. 
He believes that from a long-range 
standpoint, the work which the Unit- 
ed States is now doing to help Brazil 
and other countries improve their in- 


dustrial and economic positions will 








the following: 


PACKAGES and CONTAINERS for 
Dehydrated foods 
Tobacco 
Toilet Goods 
Pharmaceuticals 
ORDNANCE CONTAINERS 


FIBER BOXES for 


ess (substitute for metal containers) 
WRAPPINGS AND LININGS for 

Uses formerly employing metal foils 
WOVEN PAPER FABRIC 

Substitute for burlap 





Serving 
This Industry 
Since 1919 
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PAPER AND PULP RESPONDS TO THE CALL! 


Developments in all phases of paper and pulp production have 
been taking place with phenomenal rapidity. 


Among the 10! and more new and extended uses for paper and 
pulp products that have resulted from war-time demands, are 


Transporting parts and materials in proc 


Now, as never before, mill men need reference sources for new 
machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. Advertising in The 
Paper Industry and Paper World, monthly, plus adequate 
space in the yearly Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook, gives you double-barreled action 
covering the field thoroughly every day in the year. 


Let us show you how thoroughly we blanket the men 
in the mills. Our circulation analysis proves the point. 
Write for it today. 


HOSPITAL DRESSINGS 
PARACHUTES FOR FLARES 
HANDBOOKS for ARMED FORCES 
RATION BOOKS 

TARGET PAPER 

MAPS 

PULP FOR GUN COTTON 


LIGNIN PLASTICS 


(made from by-products of 
Chemical Wood Pulp Industry) 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








have great value, though he pointed 
out that some other nations are tak 
ing the lead in publicizing to Sout 
Americans the contributions whic! 
The United State 
needs more publicity men connected 
with the 
service, he suggested. 


they are making. 


diplomatic and consula: 

En Guardia, which is published fo: 
the Co-Ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs by Business Publishers Interna 
tional Corporation, in which McGraw 
Hill and the Chilton Company are 
jointly interested, is distributing 500, 
000 copies a month to government, 
military, professional, and business 
leaders in Latin America, and Mr. 
Chapman said that it has been enthu- 
siastically received. Many American 
business men in Central and South 
America are devoting much of their 
time to assisting in refining the lists to 
which the magazine is sent, with the 
result that coverage of many key fac- 
tors is being maintained. 

H. W. Richardson, Western editor 
of Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods, made a highly 
interesting report on the Alcan high- 
way, which was completed in four 
months in the face of tremendous ob- 
stacles. Pictures which he displayed 
emphasized the great difficulties en- 
countered by the Army engineers and 
private contractors on the 1,600-mile 
job, and at the same time demonstrat- 
ed the remarkable ability of American- 
made construction equipment to take 
it. Mr. Richardson was the only man 
who covered the entire highway while 


it was under construction. 


Staehle, Beard Advanced 
On McGraw-Hill Publications 
A. M. Staehle, vice-president and pub 


lisher of Factory Management and Main 
tenance, has been appointed publisher of 
the McGraw-Hill mining publications in 
addition to his present duties, succeeding 
H. W. Clarke, resigned 

Robert F. Beard has been appointed 
regional vice-president in charge of the 
McGraw-Hill Philadelphia office, to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
F. H. Johnson. Mr. Beard was formerly 
with McGraw-Hill and recently was on 
the sales staff of Country Gentleman 


R. H. Johnston Made Manager 
“American Exporter'’ Supplement 
Robert H. Johnston has been appointed 


manager in charge of American Export 
er's “Industrial Supplement,” edited for 
industry abroad, which is being expanded 
as a result of the growing industrializa- 
tion in other countries of the world and 
the greater interest in export shown by 
industrial manufacturers in this country 
Mr. Johnston has been serving as circu- 
lation manager and assistant general man- 
ager 
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The Darinell Corporation 
Aunounces that KX Will 
Shortly Publish the 






INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


The first complete, authoritative desk reference book on industrial 
relations. Based on experiences and case studies in over 2,000 
plants. Company names will be quoted throughout the book. 
1088 pages. 5 by 8inches. Bound in leatherette. 





tha r-emp! | ns pl ed This new Handbook brings to your desk a ncise and clear 
sly 1t with hardly a ripple while in encyclopedia of industrial relations based on experiences 1n Ovel 
S | tly slowed up because of squak plants. It is a Handbook which should be the ‘bible’ for 
en mportant personnel managers, industrial relations executives general 
An ill t 1 ictory s rintendents and most important of o 
oun} t x y little presidents and heads of businesses — for years to come. All 
I justrial is based on fact — not theory. A glance at the list below indicates 
S f editorial tents 

A Brief Outline of Contents of Dartnell’s New Industrial Relations Handbook 

NEED FOR LABOR RELATIONS RESEARCH THE NEW EMPLOYEE PLANT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

rHE BEST INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICY INCREASING EMPLOYEE PROFICIENCY VACATION POLICIES 

NEGOTIATING A LABOR CONTRACT STUDY AND SELF-HELP ACTIVITIES LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES DEVELOPING BETTER SUPERVISORS THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD EMPLOYEE 

SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS OPERATING A CREDIT UNION 

JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION METHODS MEETING ROOMS 

PRODUCTION DRIVES EMPLOYEE PROFIT SHARING PLANS EMPLOYEE LUNCHROOMS 

MULTIPLE SHIFT PROBLEMS REDUCING EMPLOYEE TURNOVER PROTECTING EMPLOYEE’S HEALTH 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY FARDINESS AND ABSENTEEISM ACCIDENT PREVENTION METHODS 

LABOR SUPPLY PROBLEMS SLGGESTION CONTESTS AND PLANS ATHLETIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

EMPLOYMENT METHODS MORALE-BUILDING TECHNIQUES RELATIONS WITH THE EMPLOYEE'S 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR VARIOUS JOBS EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS FAMILY 

EMPLOYMENT RECORDS EMPLOYEE MANUALS RELATIONS WITH COMMUNITY 











Seas Seaeane be Included: SP SGIRS pty PUBLICATION OFFER 


y the practical nature of this new Hand publicati pri f the Dartnell Industrial Relations Handbook will be 
k on Industrial Relations here are a few of the $1C However, if you place your reservation now in advance of publication 
b-sections diready scheduled Dy > editors los 1t a special >-publication discount of 25 per 


t, making the net price of the Industri 11 Relations Handbook $" / 50 
niv _ 





% A Study of Industrial Programs in 259 Typical 
Plants eeoeeeeeseeeesesesese 
% Experience of 30 Executives Negotiating Labor ita ata a i i i i Nt a at i ita aaa 
Contracts ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 
% A Comprehensive Survey of Labor-Manage- a 
ment Committees | pean tyr sateen 
% The Grievance Procedures Found Best in 50 | . ~~ ah eam 194 
War Plants | Chicago, Illin is pas a : 
% Setting Up a Program to Develop Better | ~ _ ublicatl gall al ol Dartns a 
Supervisors | N iL R ! 88 pages. Size 5 by 8 
. | é binding. Bill us at the special pre-publication price 
* pact Har Ag Use of Women in Industry — | mpany unless otherwise specified. Illinois 2 per 
1x I k 
% Methods Which Have Corrected Tardiness and | 
Absenteeism | in 7 
% How Various Companies Have Cut Down | 
Employee Turnover ERECT ETP CTL TeTTET LLP TC re Te Te eee Oe 
% The Types of Employee Publications That | 
Do the Best Job 
A DARTNELL HANDBOOK j S 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


Alllis-Chalmers’ 


first publicity releases and advertise- 
ments, you will find that industry as 
a whole has picked up the torch, that 
the pages of our industrial press are 
full of helpful, 
needed maintenance facts on all types 


practical, vitally 
of machinery, which is possibly the 
greatest contribution industrial adver- 
tising can make to America’s war 
effort today. 

The great 


success of our motor 





maintenance program led us to fur- 
ther maintenance projects on other 
projects. We have launched another 
called “Plain Facts on Wartime Care 
of Rubber V-Belts.” And industry 
has shown the same eagerness to make 
widespread use of this. 

Here, however, we were faced with 
a slightly different situation. Instead 
of a highly complex machine with 
many different parts and danger zones 
such as in a motor, we had to wrestle 
with a fundamentally simple product 


—the rubber V-belt. 





FROM THE TOP ENGINEERS WHO APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 92.4% ARE ACCEPTED™ 





day. 
prospects. 





In wartime construction 


it’s the 9241 again ! 


Engineers are doing the current war work. They 
are designing the projects, directing construc- 
tion in the Armed Forces, and as contractors 
are building the war plants. 


Civil engineers — designers, contractors and 
military engineers—are in full control of your 
active engineering and construction markets to- 
They will be your important postwar 


For complete coverage place your advertising in 
the pages of the one magazine which they rate 
highest and read first. 










A SELECTED 
AUDIENCE OF 
SPECIFIERS 
AND BUYERS 
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Again we hunted for the correct 
approach, and found it this time in a 
scholarly, direct treatment of the 
facts and forces involved in success- 
ful, efficient V-belt operation. for 
instance, our book opens with a dis- 
cussion of the anatomy of a V-belt, 
followed by the headline, “V-Day 
Needs Every V-Belt” and supported 
by copy. We then take up the prin- 
ciple of the V-belt drive: Like Bend- 
ing an Arm Bending a V-Belt 
Bulges its Muscle,” “How Bulging 
Tendency Gives V-Belts Their Grip.” 
We discuss the purpose of tension— 
how inadequate tension causes whip- 
ping action and wear. 

As before, we conclude with a sum- 
mary, “Post Mortems Teach Mainte- 
nance Lessons.” In_ table 
“Injury,” “Cause,” and “Prevention” 
With actual injuries to 
presents a 


form, 


are listed. 
belts illustrated, this 
graphic and understandable lesson on 
mainte- 


what wartime 


nance” must prevent, and how this 


“preventive 


can be accomplished. 

Just coming off the presses is our 
latest publication, “Handbook for 
Wartime Care of Centrifugal Pumps” 
—which presents a third approach to 
Here was a piece of 
equipment which completely con- 
cealed its operation. Unlike a motor 
or a V-belt, no part of its mechanism 
Conse- 


maintenance. 


is visible from the exterior. 
quently it was necessary to start from 
scratch, and build a complete cen- 
trifugal pump before the eyes of the 
reader. Again we resorted to car- 
toon animation, as we start with the 
impeller, add the shaft, bearings, cas- 
ing, packing, and motor. This gives 
us full opportunity to impart perti- 
nent maintenance information, as well 
as describe the function of each in- 
dividual part. On completing con- 
struction of the unit, we go into a 
thorough discussion of “Head” and 
types of pumps, concluding again 
with a summary of pump troubles, 
their causes, and cures. 

What have we learned from this? 
In the light of our experience we can 
pass some cardinal points along to 
guide others on the same successful 
course. 

First, maintenance information 
must be direct and practical—full of 
usable “know-how.” 

Second, it must be presented sim- 


ply yet dramatically. Cartoon treat- 














ment is a good way to accomplish 

Third, each piece of equipment pre- 
sents different maintenance problems. 
Thus, it is best to approach it without 
iny preconceived ideas, and treat it 
in the manner it requires. 

Last, no maintenance book is worth 
ts paper sitting on a shelf. It must 
be aggressively promoted and widely 
distributed. This, of course, necessi- 
tates a top job of creation and han- 
dling, which will have high appeal 
and interest to all readers, and thus 
stimulate wide use. It has been all 
too common to consider maintenance 
books as “cats and dogs.” 

The motor book set the pattern for 
distribution and circulation of our 
maintenance literature, and we are 
following the same procedure for sub- 
sequent publications. It is clear that 
maintenance advertising, like product 
cannot be a one-shot 
The entire idea of tak- 
ing care of equipment, as it has never 
been taken care of before, must be 


advertising, 


proposition. 


constantly and _ convincingly im- 
pressed upon responsible executives, 
plant managers and maintenance men. 

We are continuing, and even in- 
tensifying, our efforts in this direc- 
tion. By direct mail and magazine 
advertising we are carrying the urgent 
necessity of good maintenance to our 
salesmen, customers, and prospects 
throughout all industry. 

Whether this work will be of value 
to Allis-Chalmers, only post-war 
business can decide. Nevertheless, we 
are proceeding with our maintenance 
program because we feel that it is one 
of the most important jobs we have 
ever done. We know that industry 
and America need the information on 
equipment care which we possess, and 
that being so, it has become our duty 
to distribute what knowledge and 
experience we have in the most effec- 
tive and understandable way we know 
how. 


Rich to Aid Postwar Planning 


Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial de- 
signer, has appointed Leo H. Rich to his 
staff for the development of a postwar 
planning program. Previous to serving 
with important war agencies, Mr. Rich 
was president of the Rich Co., Inc., di- 
rector of design for Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., and general manager of Os- 
car B. Bach. He will have the codpera- 
tion of Colman O’Shaughnessy, who di- 
rected Mr. Teague’s recent much-discussed 
survey on the “Attitude of American In- 
dustry Toward Postwar Planning.” 
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pe 12 months men buying welding equipment and supplies will use 


this Directory as their guide. Today, when welding and its allied 
processes are keeping production, maintenance and repair at a pace 
never known before, its needs are tremendous. Its needs get first call 

. and its buying is guided by THE WELDING ENGINEER'S Annual 
Directory and Statistical Number to be published in March. 


Capitalize on the year-‘round, point-of-sales use of this issue by includ- 
ing a vigorous know-how story about your products. Here are the four 
major sections of THE WELDING ENGINEER'S outstanding March 


Issue. 


1. Directory of Manufacturers 


Every product used to any extent in pre-welding, welding, post-welding, flame 
cutting, brazing, hard-facing and all related processes will be listed. Advertisers 
get bold-faced listing and page number on which advertising appears. 


2. Directory of Trade Names 


Identification of all trade names, complete with manufacturers’ names and ad- 
dresses. Each trade name is defined. Thus, it is also a “dictionary” of welding 


trade names. 


3. Directory of Jobbers and Distributors 


Information on where manufacturers’ products can be obtained locally. Alpha- 
betically arranged by geographical location. 


4. Annual Statistical Review 


Facts and figures on the welding industry in 1942, showing how much equipment 
and accessories was used during the year and the extent of welding's expansion. 
As the only statistical review on welding, its popularity has been wholeheartedly 
acknowledged by THE WELDING ENGINEER'S readers. 


All In One Issue 


Use it to catalog your entire line, to be sure of certain attention when buying 
decisions are being made. No increased rates. Make Your Reservation NOW! 


First Forms Close February 23rd 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 


Pioneer Business and Technical Journal of the Welding Industry 


506 SO. WABASH AVENUE = — 





bi THe WELDING ENGINEER'S 
ANNUAL DIRECTORY 
& STATISTICAL NUMBER 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR DECEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, AND 
CLASS PAPERS AND TOTALS FOR 1942 AND 1941 


noted 


Pages 


Unless otherwise« 
Industrial Group 1942 
Acro Digest : 264 
Air Conditioning & Re 
frigeration News (w) 
(11Y2x16) :, $28 
American Builder & Build 
ing Age , , : 44 
American Machinist (bi-w) 450 
Architectural Forur 63 
Architectural Record 40 
Automotive & Aviation Ir 
dustri (biew) 161 
Aviation ; 286 
Bakers’ Helper (e¢.0.w.). 8Y 
Brick & Clay Record ¢ 
Bus Transportatior 69 
Ceramic Industry 40) 
Chemical < Engineering 
News re 44 
Chemical Industries ...... 68 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Enginecring 207 
Civil Engineering 19 
( oal Age . 9S 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 51 
Construction Methods 
(84x12) 50 
Cotton mae awe wae ™ 108 
Diesel Progress (8x11). 52 
Electric Light & Power.... 57 
Electrical Contracting 67 
Electrical South ‘ , ; 25 
Electrical West seen a" 46 
Electrical World (w)..... 150 
Engineering & Mining Jrnl 94 
Engineering News-Record(w) 1230 
Factory Management or 
Maintenance 215 
Food Industries 87 
Foundry 127 
Me eAGawenes 23 
(sas Ave (bi-w ) 5] 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 
GE ce eccdeacaers 65 
Heating & Ventilating 25 
Industnal & Engineering 
Chemistry . : ee 115 
Industry and Power. ‘ 88 
lron Age (w) ; 1567 
Laundry Age see 28 
Machine Desig: . 151 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4))x6'y) 241 
Machinery 93 
Manufacturers Record . *37 
Marine Engineering & Ship 
ping Review ; 192 
Mechanical Engineering... 64 
Mechanization (4-13/16 x 
it! 58 
Metal Finishing 47 
Metal Progress , 118 
Metals and Alloys 107 
Mill & Factory 169 
Mill S ipphies $306 
Modern Machine S|} op 
(419x614) 307 
National Petr le News 
(w) LOU 
Natior il Provisioner (w).. 71 
The New Pencil Point 44 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 
(9xl2) §*)/ 3 
hil Weekly (w) 
Paper It dustry and Paper 
ME” dvndcen on 59 


TK 


1941 
174 


all publications are 
Year 
Pages 

1942 1941 
2.723 1.976 
261 413 
784 1,129 
5.529 4.34] 
952 1,107 
611 725 
1,721 1,308 
2,585 1,632 
1,143 1,369 
285 27 
Y6S 903 
528 9 *475 
530) 43] 
SOY 6386 
2,492 2.268 
314 283 
¥990 973 
656 641 
1,006 893 
1.356 1,339 
533 434 
768 781 
930 884 
302 33] 
582 586 

, 197 | 729 
1,108 1.055 
2,733 2,458 
2,698 2.318 
946 824 
1,588 1,259 
334 408 
625 776 
853 868 
371 364 
1.334 1.280 
1,060 1,002 
6.640 5.361 
485 608 
1,516 1,169 
3,161 *2.562 
3.436 2.993 
*496 *450) 
2,151 1,334 
675 646 
6386 617 
sR 593 
1,378 1,149 
1,359 966 
2,601 2,107 
1,891 1,609 
3,344 655 
727 917 
1.068 1.194 
623 754 
3.183 3.217 
1.731 099 
740 718 


monthiies and ave standard 7x10-inch type page 
Pages I 
1942 1941 1942 
Paper Ml (w)......e0 $84 §92 1,001 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *110 107 *1,428 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 91 85 1,139 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 126 105 1,514 
OR BO arr ces #55 *48 *809 
OE eat ci $371 359 2,568 
Power Plant Engineering. . 112 92 1,204 
Practical Builder (10! 2x15) 8 10 170 
REESE ne 39 29 524 
Product Engineering ..... 168 134 1.872 
Products Finishing (4! 9x6! 2) 45 41 444 
a rrr TS 150 100 1,608 
Railway Age (w)........ 156 149 2,217 
Railway Purchases & Stores 69 47 871 
Roads & Streets. ...ccse- 45 39 574 
De Pe: ckkeh eum 61 46 690 
Southern Power & Industry 97 92 1,006 
NN VI ah a Oe ra 334 $289 4.076 
Telephone Engineer ..... 36 29 467 
AL eee 83 *74 1,100 
Textile World seoeescusees 111 110 1,419 
Tool & Die Journal (434x 
| MET TOTOET ECCT ee 23 58 1,129 
The Tool Engineer....... 162 101 1,612 
Water Works Engineering 
0 IR rene 62 63 679 
Water Works & Sewerage. 35 33 530 
Welding Engineer ....... 47 28 509 
Western Construction News 69 47 799 
Wood Worker .......... 47 4 535 
Woodworking Digest (42x 
Cae ciceseveseuneess *62 *5() *684 
Do? (ere 10,055 8.515 116,914 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 34 54 602 
American Druggist ...... 55 48 864 
American Exporter ...... 100 105 1,520 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 7117 230 1,345 
Building Supply News.... 28 24 541 
Commercial Car Journal... 101 81 1,377 
Domestic Engineering ... 55 61 669 
Farm Implement News 
Pt. sidebbooeinwnsn 43 59 698 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 87 69 1.645 
Jewelers’ Circular The 
ON EOE Oe 9] 65 966 
ER eT eee 60 62 876 
Oe ee eee 44 48 610 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 19 17 259 
Sheet Metal Worker oeesee 30 *42 *455 
Southern Automotive Jrnl 25 32 477 
Southern Hardware ...... 42 31 546 
Sporting Goods Dealer. . _ 30 46 570 
oot, 961 1,074 14,020 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 
oy) i ee 117 101 1,114 
American Funeral Director. 33 38 454 
American Restaurant ..... 36 44 461 
Hospital Management 34 24 426 
Hotel Management ...... 32 29 $22 
Industrial Marketing ..... 85 65 846 
Modern Hospital ........ 99 89 1,243 
Nation's Schools eeetsesee 23 25 313 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 
tee . dhdiGudtaGtaans 116 100 1,339 
Restaurant Management... 33 32 415 
School Management (91)x 
EE ere ae 10 121 
Trafhe World (w)....... 75 67 874 
pigs! sore 691 624 8,128 
SIncludes special irssve Includes classified ac 


issue estimated 


Last 


tFive issues 


NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission 
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+Three issues 


Year 


ages 


7) 
Iror 


Q§ 


607 
099 


69? 
521 
343 
766 


563 


*642 


104,22 


oo 
ty 
an 


, 
oo 


969 
198 
799 
314 
*607 
657 
567 
768 


112 


an 
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8,445 
ivertising 
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Business Papers Close Year 
Eight Per Cent Ahead of *41 


@ ADVERTISING volume in busi- 
ess papers for the year 1942 was eight 
er cent greater than in 1941. De- 
ember issues carried 14.6 per cent 
nore business than those of last year. 
[These figures are based on reports of 
116 publications listed in the accom- 
panying tabulation. 

Eighty-seven papers in the indus- 
trial group led the parade with gains 
of 18.1 per cent for December issues 
ind 12.2 per cent for the year as com- 
pared with comparable issues of 1941. 

The trade and class publications 
closed the year with losses compared 
with 1941 figures. Seventeen papers 
n the trade or dealer group reported 
10.5 per cent less business in this 
year’s December issues and closed the 
year thirteen per cent under 1941. 

The twelve class publications got 
nto the plus area with December 
issues which showed an increase of 
10.7 per cent over December, 1941, 
ssues, but previous losses contributed 
to a 3.7 per cent loss for the year. 

An analysis of the accompanying tab- 
ulation will reveal many gains by in- 
dividual publications of much greater 
proportion than indicated by the over- 
all averages, especially those serving 
industries which have been expanded 
by war production. For an indication 
of how business paper space will be 
used by advertisers in 1943, see story 
on page 19 and the breakdown of 
appropriations on page 21. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 88] 


Problems 


spair of maintaining our mailing list. 
Has anyone developed any special 
methods and short cuts to solve this 
problem? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


One company is now enclosing re- 
quest-for-correction slips with every 
piece of mail going from its office. 
Another company whose advertising 
department maintains mailing list and 
current sales record for its salesmen, 
who carry this with them, is placing 
additional emphasis on the big turn- 
over and getting some results. Still 
another company has for the first 
time given each man a copy of the 
mailing list in his territory to carry 
with him at all times, continually 
asking for corrections. 


Cne of these companies carried on 
quite a mailing list checkup during 
the past year, writing a series of three 
to four letters in an effort to get a re- 
sponse from all prospective custom- 
ers. Through this system they have 
checked up favorably on about sev- 
enty per cent. The remaining thirty 
per cent have been placed in a sus- 
pended file to receive no literature 
until after the war when another 
check-up will be made. However, 
the names will never go back on the 
list unless they are proven of value 


through a letter or salesmman’s call. 





Coogan Autocar Vice-President 


Edward F. Coogan, sales manager sinc 
1936, The Autocar Company, has beer 
appointed vice-president and will become 
more directly concerned with the con 
pany's expanding service requirements fot 


military vehicles. He will also continue 
his former sales supervision of commercial 
business 


Mercready Manages War Contracts 
Herbert V 


Mercready, formerly sales 
promotion manager, Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N. J., has been made 
manager of the company’s War Contracts 
Service Department. His new work will 
consist of getting and servicing govern 


ment business 











FEBRUARY HEATING and VENTILATING 


Will feature heating, ventilating and 


x 





refrigeration as applied to 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY 


* * 


We Suggest your Advertisement in that 


Issue show how your 


Equipment is now, or can 
be, applied to America's 
SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAM 


HEATING and 
VENTILATING 
148 Lafayette St. 
New York City 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 36 


Industrial X-ray 


dealing with the industrial uses of 
X-ray, some of which might be de- 
scribed as catalogs. However, because 
of the fact that application of the 
equipment to industrial needs is an 
engineering problem, with which the 
buyer is seldom qualified to cope, no 
attempt is made to supply informa- 
tion of a sufhiciently detailed charac- 
ter to enable the purchaser to make a 


Start in the direction of selecting a 


specific piece of equipment for his 
own use. 

The books, which are technical 
handbooks rather than catalogs of 
equipment, do contain numerous il- 
lustrations showing the wide range 
of types and sizes of G-E X-Ray 
industrial apparatus, but their pur- 
pose is to show the prospective buyer 
that the company has the facilities, 
the experience and the know-how to 
insure his getting exactly the equip- 
ment called for by his particular 
production problem. Thus the books 
play an important part in building 





The Production Manager is an important 





link in the Cycle of Buying Influence 





@ Why is he included in the 
CBI? Because his manufac- 
turing experience influences 
the selection of machines and 
tools. 


No, he isn’t the only impor- 
tant buying factor in his plant. 
The Chief Engineer, Plant Su- 
perintendent, Purchasing 
Agent, General Manager and 
Tool and Die Engineer are 
other links which complete 
the Cycle of Buying Influence. 


The TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


HE TOOL 


4 § FAILRMOUHT BLY 
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reaches all of them—an aver- 
age of Il men in each of 
13,000 plants. They read each 
copy intensely, because the 
editorial material is timely, 
specific, useful . . . because it 
helps each man do his job 
better. 


CBI is a formula for deliver- 
ing your sales message exactly 
where you would like to de- 
liver it in person. CBI assures 
your reaching the cream of 
the buying power. 


URNA 


U 


U 


. C f 
L 


acceptance and background for G-| 
sales engineers, without being relied 
on to carry the buyer very far in the 
direction of choosing a particula: 
machine. 

Some of the outstanding books which 
have been distributed by G-E X-Ray 
to the industrial field include “In 
dustrial Applications of the X-Ray,” 
largely made up of technical data; 
“General Electric X R D (X-Ray 
Diffraction Unit),” likewise primarily 
a discussion of techniques; “Industrial 
X-Ray Units,” in which many types 
of G-E equipment are illustrated and 
described, and “Visual Inspection by 
X-Ray,” in which the use of fluoro- 
scopic inspection methods as applied 
to food products, shoes, wire and 
cable, pharmaceuticals, rubber heels, 
golf balls, insulating brick, plastics, 
wood, etc., are explained. They have 
all been in great demand. 

The question of the postwar mar- 
ket for industrial X-ray equipment is 
one which has not been definitely 
answered. It is of course true that 
the use of this method of inspection 
adds to cost, and consequently X-rays 
would not be used for peacetime pro- 
duction if not necessary to insure the 
required standards of quality. Yet the 
speed with which the work can be 
done, and the assurance of perfection 
which it supplies, may make X-ray 
inspection a permanent and accepted 
practice in many industrial fields, 
even when the products are not so 
much a matter of life and death as 
the military equipment to which it 
is being primarily devoted at this 
time. 

George E. Simons is advertising 
manager of the General Electric X- 
Ray Corporation. His well-organized 
department, with William D. Crelley 
handling industrial promotion, pro- 
duces all of the advertising and sales 
material used in the development of 
the industrial market, as well as in 
the promotion of medical, hospital 
and dental apparatus for which the 
company has long been famous all 
over the world. 


Haag Is Kold-Hold Sales Manager 


Frank A. Haag, formerly eastern man- 
ager, Kold-Hold Mfg. Company, has been 
appointed sales manager with headquar 
ters in the main office, Lansing, Mich., 
succeeding Paul R. Portteus 


Two New Riordan Accounts 

Robert H. Clark Company and Rocky 
Mountain Steel Products Company, both 
of Los Angeles, have selected the John 
H. Riordan Company, Los Angeles, as 


their advertising agency. 
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General | 
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he Choice of These Whe Know 







Tie 


»oott Laboratories 

§. Aloe Company 

nerican Hospital Supply 
Corp 

American Mat Corp. 

American Radiator & Stand- 
wd Sanitary Corp. 

American Sterilizer Co. 
Wmour and Company 


iw ice Machine Co. 
d-Parker Company, ine 
ton, Dickinson & Co. 
Blickman, Ine. 

A. Braun, Inc.—The 
Presperity Co., Ine. 


Amnon Millis, Inc. 

“rom industries 

mot Castle Company 
it Celotex Corp. 

Neago Dietetic Supply 
House, Ine. 

rus Concentrates, inc. 
“t's Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co 

‘molidated Laboratories 
Creseent Surgical Sales Co. 
utter Laboratories 

R. Daniels, ine. 


Davis & Geek, Ine. 

B. Davis Company 
Cocomait) 
A. Deknatel & Son, Inc. 


Davee & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
W. Diack 








ae Mfg. Company 
wrest & Jennings 
Fauitiess Caster Corp. 
‘anell System, Inc. 


“"y Glass Coffee Brewer 
orp 


Gredali Decorative Fabrics 


“anovia Chemical & Mfg. 
yeffmann La Roche. ~ ” 
yan C. Hollister Co. 
gia Industries Assn. 
yentinaton Laboratories 
Wssmonon-Ligonier-—Allied 
Store Utilities Co. 

Nand Bed Company 
Mernational Nickel Co 

wvis \ Jarvis, Inc. 


‘hnson & Johnson 


Lehn Fink Produets Corp 
‘twits Mfg. Company— 
Bauer & Black 





General Electrie X-Ray Corp. 


Advertisers using HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT in 1942 include 
the following: 


Eli Lilly and Company 
The Linde Air Products Co 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Luse-Stevenson Co. 


McGraw Electric Company 
Macalaster Birknell Co 
Massillon Rubber Company 
Meinecke & Co., Ine. 

The Mennen Company 
Merck & Co.. Ine. 
Mer-Kil Chemical Prod. Co 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
Middleton Metal Products 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 
Vv. Mueller Co. 


National Drug Co. 


New York Medical Exchange 


Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


Pacific Mills 

Parke, Davis & Company 
A. Ivan Pelter & Associates 
Physicians’ Record Company 
Albert Pick Co., Ine. 
Pioneer Rubber Co 

Procter & Gamble 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp 


Ralston Purina Company 
The Refinite Corp 

Ritter Co. 

Rosemary, Inc. 

Will Ross, Inc. 


Salvus Products. Inc 
John Sexton & Co. 
Shenango Pottery Co 
The Silex Company 
Simmons Company 

J. Sklar Mfg. Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Spring-Air Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet 
Sure-Fit Products Co. 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


Thermo Cuber Co., Inc. 
Troy Laundry Machinery 
Division—American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Ine. 
United States Rubber Co. 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
The John Van Range Co. 
Warren Webster Co. 


Westinghouse X-Ray Division 


York tce Machinery Corp. 
Zimmer Mfg. Co. 


the Hospital Market Best 


Manufacturers of hospital equipment and supplies, 
pharmaceuticals and others specializing in the medical and 
hospital field are in the best possible position to know the 
market and to know the magazines which are doing the 
best job in that field. That is why the continued choice of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT by these experts in the hos- 
pital field is so significant to the many others interested 
in hospitals, but serving them as only a part of their entire 
marketing operation. 


Take the classification of pharmaceuticals, for example. 
Here is a field where close contact with administrative and 
professional workers is the rule. These alert manufac- 
turers learn by their own direct work in the field the 
publications which are editorially alert, widely read and 
circulated to the key men who determine hospital sources 
of supply for such important products as the drugs ad- 
ministered to their patients. 


So when HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT regularly carries 
the advertising of such famous houses as Abbott Labora- 
tories, Parke, Davis & Co., Eli Lilly & Co., E. R. Squibb 
& Co., Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., National Drug Company. 
Frederick Stearns & Co., and Wm. S. Merrell Company, 
and of such leading producers of other laboratory prod- 
ucts as Baxter Laboratories, Cutter Laboratories, Lehn & 
Fink Products Corporation, etc., it really means something. 


Other groups of advertisers specializing in the hospital 
field are equally emphatic in endorsing the editorial lead- 
ership and exclusive services available through HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. The medium which is chosen by those 


who know the field best is a good medium for you. 








330 W. 42ND ST. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Hospital Management 


The only publication in the field which is a member of both the ABC and the ABP 
= 100 E. OHIO ST. 


ali 














[CONTINUED FROM Paci 


Crane's Sales Job 


“Well, sometimes it seems 


24] 


man says: 
complicated to me, too. But, after all, 
‘Most everybody 
water and 
And if 
they need it, they need to be able to 


it’s pretty simple. 
and 


gas or oil or compressed air. 


every business needs 


turn it on or off—same as you do in 
The 


and the burner-regulator 


sink faucet 


sink 


on your stove are no more than valves. 


your or range. on 


your 


Most of the ones we make are bigger 


and don’t look much like faucets, but 
they do the same things—they help 
ships and factories and power houses 
turn on steam or water or what-not 
when they need ‘em and turn it off 
when they’re through with ’em.” 
(3) The third step is to start en- 
listing the interest and coéperation of 
the thousands of employes in the com- 
pany’s plant. These people cannot be 
told to go out and sell the “institu- 
tion.” That’s not their job. But they 
are glad to be told of the importance 
of the company they work for and 
the products they help to make. So 








among readers show that .. . 


trating on war production. 


conditions. 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


REVIEW 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
CATALOGS 





on the average... 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


Machine Tool Blue Book 
has ouer 


160,000 USERS 


According to the November, 1942 C.C.A. Audit, Machine Tool 
Blue Book has a total distribution of 34,004. Extensive checks 


the Blue Book is read by four to five plant executives and their 
assistants—men having authority to specify and buy .. . 


the teeming metal working industries which today are concen- 


Advertisers in Machine Tool Blue Book are receiving a profitable 
volume of high priority orders which can be filled now. The 
Blue Book's modern, versatile controlled circulation methods have 


enabled it to keep pace with rapidly changing personnel and 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPAN 


Zo HITCHCOCK 


each copy of 


men in 


The only digest magazine covering all 
branches of the wood working industry, 
especially manufacturers of the new ply- 
woods, compregnated woods, etc. 


America’s Industrial Equipment Re- 


sale Mart. 


The Directory of the world’s largest 
building — the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


Directories of industrial machinery and 
equipment to be circulated in Latin 
American countries— Spanish and Por- 
tugese editions. 


508 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 
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by reprints of the ad, a poster tying 
in with the regular monthly sugge 
tion box program, and a little cir 
cular explaining the whole idea to the 
men in very simple terms, it is hoped 
to launch a campaign which will 
eventually make “centers of influ 
ence” out of all employes. 

Crane Co., in view of this experi 
ence, feels that advertising which 
merely buys some white space and 
fills it with pictures and words is a 
rather wobbly foundation on which to 
build a wider and more universal rep- 
utation. Advertising PLUS persona! 
sales effort makes a lot mere substan- 
tial base. 

This whole program has been de- 
veloped and supervised by the Crane 
advertising department under the di- 
rection of H. H. Simmons, manager, 
advertising and sales promotion. The 
the 


company’s agency, The Buchen Com- 


magazine space is released by 


pany, Chicago. 


MacKinnon Is Sales Engineer 


D. A. MacKinnon has been appointed 
sales engineer, Hydraulic Machinery, 
Inc., Detroit, instead of sales manager, 
as reported in the December issue. Since 
1940 Mr. MacKinnon was sales engineer 
for Sunstrand Machine Tool Company, 
and his previous experience includes five 
years with Vickers, Inc., and six years 
with Sunstrand 

New sales manager and assistant secre 
tary and assistant treasurer of Hydraulic 
Machinery, Inc., is Carl J. Kennedy, who 
was recently sales manager of the Mc 
Aleer Company 


Changes in Mathieson 
Sales Department 


Esse E. Routh has been elected to fill 
the vacancy created when John A. Kiehle, 
vice-president, director of sales, Mathie 


son Alkali Works, Inc., New York, re 
tired. Robert J. Quinn becomes assistant 


to the vice-president, director of sales, 
and D. W. Drummond has been appoint 


ed general manager of sales 


Robinson Named Advertising 
Manager of Industrial Press 


W. E. Robinson, who has been promo 
tion manager, The Industrial Press, New 
York, has just been named advertising 
manager. In his new post he will con 
tinue to handle promotion, in addition to 
being advertising manager for Machinery 
and Heating and Ventilating 


Riddick Is Sales Service Manager 


Henry T. Riddick, who has been asso 
ciated with The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, for the past thirty- 
two years, has been named sales service 
manager of the company’s brush division 
replacing L. J. Bechhold. He will con- 
tinue to serve as credit manager of the 
company 
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NIAA 


IS DOING A WAR TIME JOB! 









































NIAA’S VICTORY PROMOTIONS PLAN 


is a program designed to stimulate and coordinate the war promo- 











tional activities of Industrial Advertising Men. 


HOW IT WORKS 


NIAA has a VICTORY PROMOTIONS Committee which acts as a liaison group 





2000 Members in between Washington and NIAA. 
These 25 District 
—— Every NIAA Chapter has a VICTORY PROMOTIONS Commitee which studies 
Baltimore all Government and Industry releases concerning war promotional matters, and 
pel keeps a digest of these releases "on tap" for the use of all members of the chapter. 
ee This committee also functions as a clearing house of ideas—passing on to the 
— National Headquarters outstanding war promotional ideas initiated by members 
etroit 
Indianapolis of the local Chapter. 
Los Angeles 
emoneees At NIAA Headquarters material is carefully organized, edited and distributed to 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota all association members—also to Government officials and industry's management 
poor personnel. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
ae HOW IT RELATES TO YOU 
= ik If NIAA's objectives of assisting industry in its war promotional activities and of 
Sen Mhanetiee promoting the personal and professional growth of industrial Advertising, Sales 
Toronto Promotion and Marketing Men interest you, send for complete information about 
Western New Englan 
~ thes oe P NIAA Membership and NIAA's Victory Promotions Plan at once. 
9 P Y 
100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DON'T NEGLECT THIS 
2 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


The shoe and leather industry needs 
materials and equipment to continue 
capacity production of vital mate 
rials for military and civilian use. 
Your product may be badly needed 
If it is, you can best reach this great 


market through the pages of 








HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


Edited for the men who do the in 


dustry’s buying and planning. Pub- 
lished weekly, read and respected by 
more influential men than any other 
paper in the field 


HIDE AND LEATHER'S 
BLUE BOOK 


A comprehensive directory continu- 
ously used by the industry for its 
authoritative listings of all branches 
of the industry, and their sources of 
supply. Used by hundreds of con- 
cerns to keep their names on the 
desks of shoe and leather executives 
twelve months of the year 


The shoe and leather industry looks 
to these publications for complete, 
accurate, and timely information: 
calls on the staff for counsel and 
special services, You may do the 
same. If you believe your product 
may have a place in this great mar 
ket, please write us. You will re 
ceive our candid opinion, market in 
formation, and at no obligation. 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


The International Shoe and 
Leather Weekly 


300 West Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Trends 





marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industria 


written by editors of business paper: 





Machine Rebuilders to 
Play Postwar Role 
@ MORE AND MORE, as the war 


progresses, the dealers and rebuilders 
in the used machinery and equipment 
field, become a more vital part of our 
huge industrial structure. Overnight 
changes in the world war picture, 
creating the need for sudden and dras- 
tic changes in the war material pro- 
duction, place the burden of a major 
portion of the consequent shift of 
production machines and equipment 


on the shoulder of this industry. 


Thus, contrary to the fears and ap- 
prehensions expressed by some as they 
viewed the immediate future of the 
industry, there is, instead of the feared 
saturation point in both available ma- 
chines and equipment as well as a 
lull in the market for same, an ap- 
parent acceleration in both the buy- 


ing and selling market. 


Many plants have been tooled and 
equipped to produce great quantities 
of certain material at maximum 
speeds. The constant overall change 
in the aspect of the global war de- 
mands the curtailment of certain 
types of production and acceleration 
and inaguration of others. The can- 
cellations of orders for certain prod- 
ucts, no longer vital, and the award- 
ing of contracts for urgently impor- 
tant material to support a new offen- 
sive, make mandatory the switch of 
machinery in the factories to meet 
this crisis. This shift must be ac- 
complished with the greatest possible 
speed and with highest possible efh- 
ciency. The dealer and the rebuilder 
becomes the pivot for this important 
shift. Years of experience, access to 
inventories and “on hand” stocks, 
place him in position to facilitate this 
switch with utmost speed and efh- 
ciency. 

Then too there is the ever imminent 
and eventual need for conversion to 
peacetime operations, Aggressive deal- 
ers and rebuilders are approaching this 
anticipated market with great fore- 
thought and planning. The switch 
from wartime to peacetime operations 


will necessitate a gigantic change- 


over in machines and equipment. The 
economic welfare of our nation, as 
well as that of our allies who will 
need the tools of Democracy then, 
will demand speed in conversion of 
industry. To avoid any lulls or black 
outs in the interim, much thought is 
given to this industry’s place in that 
program. Many dealers are installing 
or have installed large rebuilding 
equipment and will be better equip 
ped than ever to convert and adapt 
machines for postwar usage. Obvi- 
ously, dealers and rebuilders in the 
machinery and equipment industry 
will be very much a part of both the 
successful and final prosecution of the 
war, and the rebuilding of the indus 
trial postwar world.—A. C. Feigert, 
Editor, Hitchcock’s Machinery Re 


view’. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 33] 


1943 Objectives 


his clients, Oakleigh R. French, St. 
Louis agency head, summarizes indus- 
trial advertising’s objectives for 1943 
into three major divisions: (1) To sell 
products which contribute to greater 
production of war materials; (2) to 
show owners and users of equipment 
how to get greater production and 
longer life from their tools and equip- 
ment; (3) to help build postwar mar- 
kets. In addition to these points, all 
industrial advertising should lend a 
hand, he says, in getting in the scrap 
and to increase the sale of War Bonds. 


Graybar Advances Taylor 


L. W. Taylor will replace D. C. Guest, 
retired, as sales manager, Outside Con 
struction Department, Graybar Electric 
Company, New York, January 1. Mr 
Taylor has been with the company since 
1927, as salesman and in the Outside 
Construction Department in charge of 
rural line activities since 1937 


Scully Steel Changes Name 


Effective Jan. 1, the name of Scully 
Steel Products Company, United States 
Steel subsidiary, was changed to United 
States Steel Supply Company, to identify 
the supply company more closely with 
United States Steel subsidiaries whose 
products it sells 
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Psychological Warfare 


ual homes and get everybody striving 
to do a better job than his next door 
neighbor. 

There’s another important aspect to 
It’s this: 


Varying circumstances in different 


this localizing question, too. 


parts of the country influence the re- 
ception given to various war efforts. 


It was not hard to sell the impor- 
tance of air-raid precautions on the 
east and west coasts! 

It isn’t hard to sell amy worthy 
war effort in Maywood, Illinois! And 
it isn’t hard to explain fuel oil ra- 
tioning in Maine or gas rationing in 
Akron! 

Many advertising clubs throughout 
the country have notified the Coun- 
cil of their readiness to carry out 
local assignments. What is perhaps 
more significant is that here and there 
across the country individual groups 
are beginning to take the initiative— 
te make their own plans for meeting 
local needs. 

Soon, perhaps, some particularly ag- 
gressive advertising club will decide 
to organize its Own war activities into 
a complete all-out war advertising 
effort; to assume full responsibility in 
its territory for the effective appli- 
cation of advertising to every war 
effort which can benefit from adver- 
tising thinking and advertising sup- 
port; to assume the responsibility for 
making sure that every person in its 
territory is informed and instructed 
on all necessary war measures, and 
that every one in its territory is in- 
spired to do his or her full part in 
total war. 

So far as I know, no local advertis- 
ing group has yet gone so far. I 
know New York hasn’t done it yet. 

It is probable, in my opinion, that 
the city whose advertising men and 
women do such a job, will set a pat- 
tern to be _ followed throughout 
America. 


Doyle Joins Tyson Agency 


Henry V. Doyle has joined the staff 
of O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. His previous 
experience has been with industrial pub 
lications in editorial work 


Swearingen Made Editor 


Charles C. Swearingen, who recently 
joined the staff of Bakers’ Helper as asso 
ciate editor, has been made editor of the 


publi 
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pany, has returned from a year of service 
with the British Armies in the Middle 
The Standard Electric Time Company, East 

Springfield, Mass., and Cortaldn Grinding 
Wheels Corporation, Chester, Mass., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
William B. Remington, Inc., Springfield 
H. F. King is account executive 


New Remington Accounts 


Knight te Elastic Stop Nut Sales 


William H. Knight, former vice-presi 
dent, Electric Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and previously sales ex- 
ecutive, Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., is now director of sales 
has and market research, Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation, Union, N 


Delgado "Glass Industry’’ Editor 


Ogden-Watney Publishers, Inc., 
appointed Cyril B. Delgado editor and 
business manager of The Glass Industry 
He was formerly advertising manager of 
The Glass Industry and The Glass Packe 

Alexis G. Graam has been promoted 
from assistant advertising manager to ad Bobbin & Shuttle Company have appoint 
vertising manager of The Glass Packer ed Horton-Noyes Company, Providence, 
John T. Ogden, president of the com R. 1., to direct their advertising 


Two for Horton-Noyes 
Phillips Screw Manufacturers and U. S$ 


SELLS USE LURE Se US LU SE USS US Se LSE USL 





Any Time’s a Good Time 
to Make a GOOD Resolution 


Ever have this experience—high hopes of turning out a book with a 
triple A appearance rating, only to find when it comes off the press it 
isn’t up to expectations? Then we suggest that as a New Year resolution 
you look into WNU’s facilities for giving you exactly what you want. 

We have a well-earned reputation for doing good printing. It goes ‘way 
back almost to the turn of the century. Many a publisher has discovered 
that WNU’s “know-hows” of publication printing save him a lot of time 
and work; that here his magazine goes through on schedule; that invari- 
ably he gets a book he can be proud of at a cost quite modest. 

The secret, of course, is well rounded development— no weak links 
modern equipment —a skilled staff. We've learned how to do well 
every phase of publication printing. And our service carries through to 
the mail bag! 

The whole story is yours for the asking. May we call? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100... 210 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago 


LL ae LE Bee ee eee ALL IN ONE PLANT 
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HEAT TREATING 
FORGING 


, The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies 

You can reach this active mar 
| ket through the advertising pages 

of HEAT TREATING AND FORG 

ING Your advertisement ap 
| pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip 
| ment and supplies 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St Pittsburgh, Pa 




















Engineers and Operating Officials 
in the Steel Manufacturing Indus- 
try are anxious to learn of your 
latest equipment available and how 
to make better use of your equip- 
ment now installed. You can be of 
real assistance to these men by us- 
ing informative copy in the adver 
tising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT—the busi- 
ness paper they read regularly 
Plan now to include BLAST FUR 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT in 
your advertising budget for 1943 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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What local 








NL A. A. News 


chapters of the National Industria! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Announce Program for NIAA 
Midwest Conference Jan. 22 


Designed to expedite the National In 
dustrial Advertisers Association Victory 
Promotions Plan, a Midwest Regional 
Conference of industrial advertising and 
marketing men will be held in Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Friday, Jan. 22, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Industrial Adver 
tisers Association and the codperation of 
other NIAA chapters in Milwaukee, St 
Louis, Indianapolis, Rockford, and Min 
neapolis-St. Paul Blaine G. Wiley, as 


sistant F sone sales n anager, All-Steel 
Equip Company, Aurora, Ill., president of 
the C Sor chapter, is general chairman, 
aa C eenen Kirchner, sales promo 
tion manager, Independent Pneumatic 


Tool Compar y Chi ivo, 
of the Chic 


e-president 
ago chapter, is program chair 
man The onterence will he an all day 
meeting er ding with a dinner ind enter 
tainment in the ever ing 
The program has been divided into 
four main sessions to conform to the sub 
divisions of the Victory Promotions Plan 
War production promotion: training in 
industry 
vage: and war-winning advertising The 
program will be keynoted by Alfred M 
Staehle, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Company, and the opening ses 
sion will be addressed by Herbert V. Mer 
cready, NIAA president, and Wilmer H 
Cordes, NIAA vice-president in charge of 


conservation and scrap sal 


the VPP. A ——— industrialist w 


be the speaker at the luncheon sessior 
Royce E. Wright, editor, “Thor Score 
board,” te ll Pneumatic Toi 


Company, will conduct the war produ 
tion promotion session. This section will 
include a report on current programs by 
a representative from the War Produ 
tion Board; a case study of how one mar 
ufacturer inaugurated and is sustaining a 
war production promotion program; and 
a panel discussion on all phases of sucl 
drives and related activities. The morning 
session will be summarized by Frederick 
I. Lackes, advertising manager, The Hays 
Corporation, Michigan City, Ind and 
vice president, NIAA 


In the afternoon, William A. Mar 
steller, advertising and sales promotior 
manager, The Edward Valve @ Mfg. Con 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., will lead the 
This will 
include (a) how industrial advertising 
men can further training within industry 
(b) explanation of IIT Plan by a in 
dustry training man from the WBP: (c) 
dramatized industrial training panel: and 
(d) how to prepare training and oper 
ating instruction manuals, by Kenneth A 
Cook, advertising department, The Heil 
Company, Milwaukee 


session on training in industry 


Keith J. Evans, advertising manager, 
Inland Steel Company, is in charge of 
the session on conservation and scrap sal 


vage programs which will cover (a) how 





Feeling that its members in service might like to look in on a meeting, Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland sent this sectional photograph of one to them with a few words of good cheer for 
the Christmas holidays. The chapter has thirteen men in the service who received the card 
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pian, Imaugurate, and use conservation 
ram promotion material; and (b) how 

run a scrap salvage drive, including 
tra-plant scrap promotions and general 
iblicity programs. Mr. Evans is a mem- 

of the steel industry's scrap salvage 
mmittee and is qualified to present this 
ubject with authority 

The war-winning advertising section 
vill be directed by Ralph O. McGraw, 
ditor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Illus- 
trated with case studies, three advertis 
g executives will discuss wartime tech 
igues for product advertising, service ad 
vertising, and institutional and inspira 
tional advertising 

Closing the day's program a represen 
tative from the Office of War Informa 
tion, Bureau of Campaigns, War Produc 
tion Board, from Washington will out 
line the government war promotion cam 
paigns and tell industrial advertisers how 
they may tie in with them and localize 
them for most effective penetration to 
workers and the public in general 

The conference is open to all industrial 
advertising and marketing executives and 
others interested in war production pro- 
motion programs Advance registrations 
($7) should be made with John D. Rob- 
erts, advertising manager, National Cylin 
der Gas Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicag« 


Ladies Are Entertained 
By Milwaukee Chapter 


For the first time in its twenty-five-year 
history, the Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers observed “Ladies” 
Night” on Dec. 9, when wives of mem- 
bers were guests of honor at a regular 
monthly meeting 

For the special occasion, a motion pic- 
ture, “Know Your Enemy—Japan,” was 
shown, followed by a talk by Jack How- 
ard, a member of the Milwaukee office 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Mr. Howard explained the work being 
done by the FBI during war times and in- 
vited cooperation of his listeners to keep 
the Bureau informed on any suspicious 
actions of people they come in contact 
with. He said many valuable leads have 
been established in this manner and citizen- 
cooperation has been the means of solv- 
ing some important Cases 

Following a short session, a Sméorgas- 


bord and social hour was held. Many 
acquaintances established by members’ 
wives at NIAA conferences were re- 
newed 


Maryland Chapter Establishes 
Postwar Planning Committee 


J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, 
Md., has been appointed chairman of a 
postwar planning committee of the Mary- 
land Industrial Marketers. W. P. Pierce, 
sales manager, Rustless Iron & Steel Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, has also been ap- 
pointed to the committee by M. J. Dona- 
hue, Anchor Post Fence Company, pres- 
ident of the Maryland NIAA chapter. 

The committee will make a study of 
postwar markets for their respective com- 
panies and will codperate with other local 
and national groups having the same aims. 


McFee Made Life Member 
Of Central Ohio Chapter 


William E. “Bill” McFee, manager 
copy and plans, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O., and past 


president, NIAA, was presented with a 
life membership in the Central Ohio In- 
dustrial Marketers last month. A _ suit- 
able plaque was presented to Mr. McFee 
in appreciation of his assistance in guiding 
the chapter into the national association 
This makes five life memberships he has 
received from various chapters in recogni 
tion of his enthusiastic and helpful sup 
port of their efforts 


Burrer Tells Success Story 
Of War Production Drive 


How the cooperation of several thou 
sand Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation 
workers was won and held by a planned 
effort to keep the company’s production 
up to fighting pitch was described at a 
recent chapter meeting of the Boston 


Technical Advertising Association by 
George H. Burrer, personnel manager of 
both Greenfield plants. 

Beginnings of the drive were made in 
labor-management meetings, out of which 
was formed a general directive steering 
committee. All efforts—which consisted 
of posters changed weekly, slogan con- 
tests, attendance drives, bond drives, es 
tablishment of a house organ, and general 
publicity work in the city of Greenfield 
focussed on the need for Greenfield tools 
by the armed forces and stressed to work- 
ers the importance of their work and 
showed them just how and where theit 
work was put to use in warfare. Mr 
Burrer emphasized that while it was still 
too early to measure the drive's effective 
ness, production within a reasonably short 
time was raised well above normal 
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is also 


result of 63 years of continuity 








Eternal Vigilance 
the Price of PROGRESS 


VIGILANCE 
plans ahead and works ahead . 


only assurance and insurance that things 


will continue to go all right. 


That assurance, and insurance, cover the 
most territory at the least cost when what 


YOU do, to serve industry and the Nation, 


Looking ahead, planning ahead and work- 
ing head constitute the unwavering pur- 
pose of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


and the 63-year old service it represents. 


The cumulative values enjoyed by manufacturers whose industrial equipment and 
engineering materials are publicized in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING are the 
in forward-looking, cooperative endeavor. 


We invite you to participate in the far-reaching 
advantages MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides. 


Tue AMERICAN SoctgeTy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
29 West 397TH Street, New York, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, II! 


that looks ahead and 





is the 








is made articulate where looking ahead 


and working ahead never waver. 
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Wood Products 
7 will Tell 


Your story 
be J ti! 


Wood Products provides top-notch 
selective coverage of the largest buy- 
er audience in woodworking, furniture 
manufacturing and allied branches of 
the industry, backed by a carefully 
detailed audited circulation state- 
ment. @ Wood Products is edited 
for plant owners, managers, superin- 
tendents and departmental foremen. 
It has the reputation of carrying the 
most factual, technical and timely 
articles, profusely illustrated, on all 
phases of the industry. @ Because 
Wood Products is so closely read and 
followed by men who can and do 
make final decisions, it has a proved 
record of productivity for its adver- 
tisers. @ You're sure you are doing 
the best possible selling job and at 
reasonable cost when you place your 
advertising message in Wood Prod- 
ucts, the National Woodworking au- 
thority. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 

















YOU CAN GET 


Top-Priority Business in the 


YACHTING MARKET 








\ 


INVESTIGATE—Send for a sample copy of 
YACHTING so that you can visualize your 
products helping speed production of these 
ships Address Carl Kappes Advertising 
Manager 

A high priority wartime market 

with an assured peacetime future 


a | 


205 East 42nd Street New York 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 84] 


Postwar Markets 


complishment of these improvements 
and the resulting improved living 
standards depend on freedom of cen- 
terprise. 

Finally, foreign markets are as yet 
an unknown factor in postwar market 
predictions. Certainly there will be 
potentially large markets for perish- 
able and consumers’ durable goods, 
machinery and building materials of 
all kinds in the war-ridden devastat- 
ed countries of the world. But are 
we willing to become sufficiently in- 
ternationally-minded as a nation to 
permit payment by imports of for- 
eign goods and services? Are we will- 
ing to permit some industries to pros- 
per which have a natural export ad- 
vantage while others are depressed by 
foreign competition? In order to de- 
velop our exports to South America, 
are we willing to accept direct pay- 
ment for them in the form of imports 
of their agricultural products, or in- 
direct payment in the form of im- 
ports of British goods, which would 
balance South American food and raw 
material exports to the British Isles? 

Will we sell our heavy machinery 
and equipment to China and India 
and the countries of South America 
in order that they may eventually sat- 
isfy their own domestic needs for 
many manufactured products and per- 
haps raise their tariffs against us or 
compete with us in world market? 
Will we again forget that despite our 
rich natural resources we are depend- 
ent upon outside supplies for certain 
raw materials—a lesson which the clos- 
ing of the Pacific should teach us? 

If we can answer all these questions 
affirmatively and unflinchingly, our 
foreign trade will make us_proper- 
ous in the long run, and we shall con- 
tribute to the peace and prosperity of 
the whole world. On the other hand, 
a return to the nationalistic fallacies 
of the past quarter century will bring 
world conflict and declining trends in 
our foreign trade after exports have 
satisfied the direct needs. 

If our export business is handled 
through government-controlled car- 
tels, as some propose, this would be an 
artificial factor alternately stimulating 
ind retarding one industry after an- 
other as the maneuvering in domestic 
and world politics affected the con- 
duct of the export cartels. It is 


to be hoped that we shall wisely fol- 


low a policy of freedom of oppo: 
tunity for all in foreign trade. 

Our discussion has taken us far be 
yond the possible bounds of mechanis 
tic predictions of postwar market pat 
terns based on past performance. 
While the statistical analysis of past 
trends is an excellent starting point— 
and one leading company is to be high- 
ly commended for initiating its use— 
further development of a company’s 
post-war planning program leads 
quickly to consideration of these 
broad factors, many of which have 
arisen in a serious way since the war 
began. 

It is impractical to establish a pat- 
tern for all companies to follow in 
gaining for their executives an under- 
standing of these tendencies. The 
individual company must choose for 
itself whether the committee plan will 
prove more advantageous than the ap- 
pointment of one individual or the 
designation of a particular department. 
The size of the company, its products, 
its markets, and its methods of han- 
dling its affairs, will bear heavily upon 
its decision. 

Every division of an organization 
must begin to consider its problems 
and market patterns, and those select- 
ed to lead in the postwar work should 
be chosen strictly on the basis of their 
ability to contribute forward-looking 
Their oppor- 
tunity to provide business leaders with 
a thorough understanding of these 
fundamental tendencies will go far, if 
acted upon, to clarify the coming pat- 
tern of postwar markets and to re- 
establish sound prosperity for this 
country and lasting peace for the 


experience and analysis. 


world. 


Samuel Joines Rustless Iron 


J. Clark Samuel has joined the Rust 
less Iron and Steel Corporation, Balti 
more, as editor of employe information 
For the past two years Mr. Samuel was 
director of publicity for Anderson, Davis 
and Platte, Inc.. New York, and previ- 
ously with Armstrong Cork Company 


McDonald Is Dumore Ad Manager 
R. E. McDonald has been appointed 


advertising manager, The Dumore Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., to take the place of 
R. B. Voelker who is leaving for the 
service. Mr. McDonald was formerly as- 
sistant to the advertising manager and 
house organ editor, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, Chicago 


Gray & Rogers Get New Accounts 


Ace Manufacturing Corporation, Phil 
adelphia, and Baldwin-Hill Company, 
Trenton, N. J., have appointed Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia, to direct their ad- 


vertising 
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Market Trends 


t 


Thum, editor, Metal Progress, but the 
remendous amount of metals which 
vill continue to be produced will 
nean that enormous quantities of all 
types of supplies, as well as machin- 
ery parts and maintenance equipment, 
will be absorbed. Large quantities of 
furnaces and machinery as well as 
control equipment will be needed for 
expansion in the production of alum- 


chromium, and 


inum, manganese, 


magnesium. Threefold expansion in 
the capacity of electric steel manu- 
facture indicates an equivalent expan- 
sion in the need for new heat treat- 
ing equipment, with appropriate con- 
trol and testing devices. Another 
factor influencing this type of equip- 
ment is the enforced use of lower 
alloy steels which can be used in a 
great many applications, but only at 
the cost of precise and expensive in- 
termediate treatment. 

Two trends will dominate the metal 
industries as a market for engineer- 
ing products in 1943, says Fred P. 
Peters, managing editor, Metals and 
Alloys, these being: (1) a break in 
the volume of purchasing of new ma- 
chines, heavy equipment, and produc- 
tion durable goods generally as the 
tooling period virtually comes to an 
end; (2) a continuing steady rise in 
consumption of raw materials, pro- 
supplies, and maintenance 
equipment. At the 


the war, Mr. Peters forsees that the 


duction 
termination of 


metal industries, with munition mak- 
ing stopped, would rapidly begin tool- 
ing for new products and would buy 
much new machinery and equipment; 
competition for markets will be un- 
holy and unrestrained; companies and 
industries will stay all mixed up; and 
a new kind of materials engineering 
will be employed with the greater 
availability and lower costs of metals 
and materials. 

As a postwar copy suggestion, Mr. 
Peters says the first call will go to 
those companies (1) that have some- 
thing ready to offer, and (2) that 
have given their customers and pros- 
pects every bit of engineering and op- 
erating assistance in the wartime pe- 
riod. This latter, he explains, means 
specifically the use of advertising copy 
that helps these customers and even- 
tual prospects to do their present jobs 
better. “The editors,” he continues, 
“have been ’way ahead of most (but 
far from all) advertisers in under- 
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standing the crying need for helpful 
information on the part of readers and 
in transforming their columns to be 
more useful at the expense of glamor 
and piquancy. The ‘whee-look-at-us- 
in-the-war-effort’ type of copy should 
be (and probably will be) replaced 
with ‘here’s how’ copy, just as it was 
in the editorial columns of the better 


publications in 1942.” 


While wartime demands have not 
called for any radically new designs 
in equipment in heat treating, forging, 
and metal stamping and forming, it is 
inevitable that new developments, 
probably screened as war secrets, will 
emerge after the war, says W. N. 
Robinson, editor, Heat Treating and 
Forging. 

Inasmuch as there will be no slack- 
ening of the pace at which steel plants 
will operate in 1943, Charles Longen- 
ecker, managing editor, Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant, foresees great need for 
new equipment and replacement parts 
to keep production and efhciency up 
to requirements. Promotional activi- 
ties to the steel industry, he suggests, 
should be directed toward dissemina- 
tion of information that will assist 
plant operators in increasing output, 
decreasing wear, and obtaining higher 
efficiency. The demand for steel will 
still be heavy after the war is over, as 
much equipment will have to be re- 
placed because continuous usage will 


have made it unserviceable. 


There will be plenty of demand 
for machinery and equipment after 
the war is over, declares Erik Oberg, 
editor, Machinery, because the discov- 
eries made and the methods developed 
in connection with the war effort will 
profoundly influence postwar designs 
and manufacturing procedure. As an 
example he cites the method developed 
for heat treating ordinary low carbon 
steel so that it acquires properties for- 
merly to be had only by the use of 
alloy steels. This is likely to influence 
the production of many kinds of tools 


Like- 


wise the machine tool builder and tool 


and structural machine parts. 


manufacturer will be called upon to 
produce much special equipment to 
meet new manufacturing requirements 
of the automotive industry as result 
of its experience in war production. 
While the supply of certain kinds of 
machine tools will be ample for some 
time to come after the war, many 
manufacturers now wholly on war 
work will need entirely new special- 


ized machine tool equipment for 


1943 





Munitions 


PAINTING 


THis IMPORTANT production op- 

eration in manufacturing plants en- 
gaged in defense and war work is 
covered thoroughly by INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine, the ONE pub- 
lication that has served the painting 
and finishing industry for more than 
18 years. 





Its editorial contents consists chiefly 
of articles on painting and finishing 
such needed items for defense and war 
as: aircraft, boats, tanks, trucks, guns, 
shells, U. S. service furniture and 
barracks equipment, sheet metal, wood, 
plastic and other products too numer- 
ous for classification here. 


Sample copies, rate card and circula- 
tion information on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indi polis, Indi 














READ by those who Design, 
Build and Operate 





eT ae ae 
Public work is planned and super- 
vised by engineers. Most jobs are 


too intricate and too costly to 
trust to untrained men. 








The Engineer’s Magazine 


That is why PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
covers this field from the engineering 
viewpoint. Engineers and Superintendents 
like it because PUBLIC WORKS covers 
ALL their interests in one magazine. An 
important consideration at all times and 
particularly now. You will find more engi- 
neers in this field reading your advertis- 
ing if it appears in PUBLIC WORKS. 


Write for bulletin listing products 
used in this big market 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St., New York, N. Y 
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Experienced industrial copywriter 


wanted for large eastern industrial 
agency. Please write giving educa- 
tion, experience on industrial ac- 
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years writing experience. 
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@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
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types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 
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peacetime manufacture, especially in 
the durable consumer goods industries. 

Roy T. Bramson, president, Tool 
Engineer, reports that deliveries of 
machine tools are shortening to the 
extent that some manufacturers are 
considering the possibility of divert- 
ing a portion of their expanded facili- 
ties to the production of armaments 
until the demands of peace refill their 


This, 


naturally, is going to call for new 


books with reconversion orders. 
tooling. Much new equipment will 
be needed after the war because of 
revolutionary changes brought about 
by the use of new materials in the 
early postwar period. Broad utiliza- 
tion of magnesium after the war is 
one example, and the expanded field 


of plastics is another. 
Mining 

Metal 
United States exceeded all records in 


1942 and 
war will equal or surpass that per- 


mine production in_ the 


with continuation of the 


formance in 1943, according to H. C. 
Parmelee, editor, Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. As long as the war lasts, 
all-out metal production can be ex- 
pected with its implied activity in the 
mining industry. The war has created 
new markets and disrupted old ones 
and producers will compete for outlets 
in the liveliest manner after the war. 


In the coal industry, the 1943 bitu- 
minous production is forecast at 600,- 
000,000 tons which will be a record 
for the industry, and anthracite out- 
put is expected to reach 65,000,000 
tons or more, reports Ivan A. Given, 
Coal Age. Increased production in the 
industry, of course, means a corre- 
sponding increase in the need for 
materials and supplies as well as heavy 
equip- 
ment. Following the end of the war 


production and _ preparation 


a huge backlog of demand for me- 











The Ability to ‘“See Double’’ 


Planning industrial advertising calls for keeping an 
eye on two targets at the same time—today’s markets 
and tomorrow's as well. 

Alert advertisers are using direct mail to carry these 
twin stories to the thousands of new industrial execu- 
tives and technicians. And more and more are mailing 
over McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists. 

Built and maintained by direct mail specialists who 
the full resources of the nation-wide McGraw- 
organization, these lists are comprehensive and 
thoroughly accurate. They'll enable you to reach the 
right men quickly and save you valuable work hours 
in addition. Mcke it a point to ask for the facts today. 
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chanical mining and _ preparation 
equipment used for reducing mini 
cost and improving product quali: 
will be released in order to follo 
through on the industry’s program « 
market development and merchandi 
ing. 

Power 


~ 


Emphasis in the power field during 
the year will be definitely on pre 
ventive maintenance and_ recondi 
tioning and operating old or second 
hand equipment, says H. E. Hollensbe 
With the 


extreme difficulty of obtaining new 


editor, Industry and Power. 


steam and electrical generating equip 
ment, as well as the government's 
order to stop work on certain large 
power projects, industry 
kilowatt 


stalled generators, and plants having 


must get 
every possible out of in- 
surpluses must help supply others not 
so fortunate. With the end of the 
war more attention will be given to 
panel heating and modifications of it, 
using surplus electrical energy. Elec- 
tronic devices will be emphasized and 
extensive efforts made to use electrical 
controls to 


power and automatic 


minimize manpower needs. 


Electric power is perhaps the only 
thing that has met every industrial 


requirement during the war with 
enough left over to serve all civilian 


demands, essential and non-essential, 


r. We 


out. It is not likely, he says, that 


Swain, editor, Power, points 


lack of generating capacity will cause 
any extensive shortages in 
1943. The majority of 


tions in the East always have burned 


power 
power sta- 


coal and most of the oil burning cen- 
tral stations have now been converted. 
This is likewise true of most of the 
large oil burning industrial plants. 
When the war ends there will be 
cases of excessive power capacity in 
some plants, but this will not help 
industrials that must produce peace 
goods somewhere else. Therefore there 
is certain to be plenty of demand for 
power equipment for expansion in ad- 
dition to the dire need of moderniza- 
tion to replace overworked and obso- 
lete equipment. 

difhcult to ob- 
tain, engineers are giving special at- 
methods and 


With equipment 
tention to operating 
routine work that will result in higher 
efficiencies and longer life of equip- 
ment, reports Ralph E. Turner, Edi- 
tor, Power Plant Engineering. There- 
fore, combustion control equipment, 
water treatment, refractories, heat in- 
sulating materials, and paint to pre- 
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vent corrosion will be greatly in de- 
mand in 1943. This also is true of 
labor saving devices and automatic 
ontrols due to the manpower short- 
ve. Storage and reclaiming equip- 
nent for coal has been found inade- 
uate and there will be a move to 
correct this in 1943. 

S. B. Williams, editor, Electrical 
World, feels that ; 
electrical power can be expected to 
crow during 1943, but more slowly 
than last year and perhaps run on a 
level with 1942 by the end of the 
vear. While new loads will continue 
to be added, there is some reason to 
believe, he says, that in the heavy 


consumption of 


industrial areas of the East and Mid- 
dle West the 1942 peak will not be 
greatly exceeded, if at all. For the 
utilities, the new year should offer 
fewer problems than 1942—perhaps 


thin in return but rich in promise. 


Railroads 


The railroads will probably have 
more freight trafic and certainly 
more passenger trafic than they can 
satisfactorily handle in 1943, Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age, 
advises. Despite pending demands for 
higher wages and lower rates, he be- 
lieves the roads will probably have 
enough gross and net earnings to buy 
the unprecedented amounts of equip- 
ment and materials they will need, but 
government restrictions will interfere. 
The War Production Board has au- 
thorized materials for railroad pur- 
poses in 1943 at the following annual 
rates: Locomotives, 630; freight cars, 
40,000; rail, 1,920,000 tons; track 
accessories, 1,152,000 tons; equipment 
repairs, 1,320,000 tons. Measured 
by pre-depression standards, the quan- 
tities are not large. Advertisers 
can make a contribution to the situa- 
tion by showing railroads how to 
make the most efficient possible use 
of the materials and equipment al- 
ready furnished to them and to be 
supplied. Developments in the field 
after the war will depend entirely on 
government policies, which threaten 
to be widely different than they were 
after the last war. 


Communications 

Manufacturers serving the tele- 
phone industry are producing most of 
the equipment for armed services of 
this country and the allies, thereby 
greatly reducing output for require- 
ments of the industry, reports Ray W. 
Smith, editor, Telephone Engineer. 
Expansion of telephone networks all 


over the country will come immedi- 
ately after peace is declared, and the 
telephone industry will be in good 
financial condition to take care of 
rehabilitations which will include 
about forty per cent of plant and out- 
side construction. Operating telephone 
executives predict a five-year market 
to supply the needed supplies and 
equipment. Many new suppliers will 
be in the field as result of war work. 
There are approximately 25,000,000 
phones in use now, the highest in his- 
tory. 
Textile Industry 

Unable to get new equipment ex- 
cept on high priorities, the textile in- 
dustry is devoting more and more 
time and thought to maintenance and 
conservation of what it has. The need 
for maintenance will intensify for the 
duration and will continue for a 
while after the war because of time 
needed for reconversion to peacetime 
goods, Douglas G. Woolf, editor, Tev- 
The end of 


the war will bring a set of new devel- 


tile World, points out. 


opments which promise to tax the 
technical and economic adjustability 
of textile men, he says. First, there 
will be the need to clothe a denuded 
world, and second, the results of re- 
search will reach an unprecedented 
tempo. As a result, no one can feel 
sure the materials and the equipment 
on which he is processing them will 
continue as a permanent part of the 
The need for flexibility of 
toward these 


industry. 
attitude potential 
changes will be the dominant require- 
ment among both textile manufactur- 


ers and those who supply them, 
Welding 


Last year was the biggest and most 
significant in the history of welding, 
says T. B. Jefferson, editor, Welding 
Engineer. The production of welding 
wires and electrodes in 1943 should 
approach a figure ten times that of 
1939, he predicts. Demand for equip- 
ment will continue at the 1942 pace, 
but it is expected that manufacturers 
will catch up with back orders to 
alleviate the present congestion. Weld- 
ing is definitely in the saddle for rid- 
ing through postwar conditions re- 
gardless of the extent of booms or 
depressions. War production demands 
have necessitated adoption of welding 
in many places never previously used 
and with the knowledge of its ad- 
vantages there is little likelihood these 
manufacturers will return to previous 
methods used for joining metals. 
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Metal finishing——preparation, electroplating, coat- 
ing—has become a more active industry than 
ever it was before the war. Metal finishing de- 
partments of war material manufacturers arc 
working at capacity—-and capacities are growing. 

If you can supply any materials, equipment or 
service to this essential market, the readers of 
METAL FINISHING will be most interested. 

METAL FINISHING, 40-year-old authority, 
reaches the key men in plants doing at least 85° 
of all metal finishing work today—with paid cir- 
culation, ABC audited; ABP editorial and busi- 
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are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 
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ing is the only 
publication which 
devotes itself ex- 
clusively to the 
problems of the in- 
dustrial marketer. 
It is your paper, 
designed solely to 
satisfy your needs. 
Suggestions, com- 
ment, criticism are 
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Members of the Indiana Association of Industrial advertisers make merry at their annua! 
Christmas party held in Indianapolis, Dec. 10. In this corner of the room are, left to right, far 
side: Howard C. Caldwell, Caldwell-Baker Company, chapter president; H. L. Martin, 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, chapter treasurer; R. W. Garrison, Studio Press; Joseph 
DeLo, Continental Steel Corporation; Newton Cook, P. R. Mallory Company; Spencer Curtiss, 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc.; James Newcomb, Crescent Paper Company; (middle table, back), 
Merrill J. Woods, Merrill J. Woods Company; Harold Quinlan, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., 
chapter vice-president; (partly hidden) George Seidensticker, Crescent Paper Company; Hal 
R. Keeling and (foreground) Walter Craigle, Keeling & Co.; and Hal Schultz, Century Paper 
Company. Photo of the party is by chapter member Fred Johnson, “Construction Digest" 








Milestones 


in Publishing 








Designed to present in a single volume 


the accomplishments of welding and point 
out its future, Industry and Welding 
last month published a deluxe 172-page 
edition in special 11x14-inch size The 


text was divided into sections, each deal 
with a major part of the nation’s pro 


luctior flort today and showing how 
welding is playing a leading role. In ad 
lition ¢t the itstanding illustrations 

hich feature the editorial pages, each 
ect prec led by a suitable full-color 
title page In the front, statements as to 
the iportance of welding in the produc 


t } war equipment are carried from 
| eut Ger B B Pe mervell and Capt E 
L. Cochrane with the photographs Dis 


tributior t the editior was ade to 
) executive 
i 
Su Catalog | f engineering 


ind industrial fields now in distribution 
are the largest in the history of the ser 


vice The publisher believes the charac 
ter of the material in the volumes is of 
the most useful ever published to aid in 
justry in the selecti of equipment and 
materials for the country’s wartime pro 
} ti equirement 
= 

Increased pressure of new trends in lo 
al tr ansportati t Gg treezitr t street 
car production due to the war has re 
ilted in the permanent discontinuance 


publication of Transit Journal and 
Transit Journal News effective with De 


cember issues Transit Journal was 
founded fifty eignt year igo as oOtreet 
Railway Journal, later changing its nam« 
to f tric Ra Jou 
+ 
As result of the editorial campaign, 


“Red Tape Must Go,” being featured in 
Purchasing, Stuart F. Heinritz, editor, was 
invited to participate on the Blue Net 
work's “Wake Up America!” program Dec 
20 The subject of the debate was, “Is 
Washington over-regulating war indus 
try?” 


Aimed to contribute toward easier 
reading, Mining Congress Journal has 
adopted a new typographical dress. De 
scriptive pictorial headings have been pro 
vided for departments and news is being 
sectionalized 


Plumbing and Heating Journal has 
been purchased by William J. Marshall 
and Edwin A. Scott who will carry on its 
publication as an afhliate of the Edwin A 
Scott Publishing Company, publisher of 
Sheet Metal Worker 

“ 


In commemoration of the tenth anni 
versary of the Institute of the Aeronauti 
cal Sciences, Aeronautical Engineering Re 
view published a special issue in Novem- 
ber. The 260-page issue contained a rec 
ord of the engineering achievements of 
the important aircraft, air line, engine, and 
accessory companies over the last ten 
years. The number also carried a roster 
of the membership of the institute and a 
products directory, the latter to be a reg 
ular monthly feature 


The part that advertising has played 
in the prosecution of the war since Pearl 
Harbor was recorded in a special feature 
number of Advertising Age for Dec. 21 
The eighty-page issue gave a vivid and 
graphic account of the use of all phases 
of advertising in stimulating production of 
war equipment, conservation of resources, 
strengthening morale, and _ giving the 
public a clear picture and understanding 
of the problems facing the country as 
result of the war 


e 
Western Flying and Western Adver- 


tising have been admitted to membership 
in The Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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